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ON THE INTENTION OF ROUSSEAU 

BY LEO STRAUSS 


i 

Th E antiquarian controversy about the intention of Rousseau 
conceals a political controversy about the nature of democracy. 
Modern democracy might seem to stand or fall by the claim that 
“the method of democracy” and “the method of intelligence” 
are identical. To understand the implications of this claim one 
naturally turns to Rousseau, for Rousseau, who considered him¬ 
self the first theoretician of democracy, 1 regarded the compatibility 
of democracy, or of free government in general, with science not 
as a fact which is manifest to everyone but rather as a serious prob¬ 
lem. 

An adequate understanding of Rousseau’s thesis presupposes 

» 

a detailed interpretation of the Contrat social and Emile. For 
reasons of space alone, to say nothing of others, we must limit 
ourselves here to a discussion of Rousseau’s “first discourse” which 
is now conveniently accessible, thanks to Mr. George Havens, in 
a beautiful and well annotated edition. 2 Rousseau himself said that 
all his writings express the same principles. There are then no 
other Rousseauan principles than those underlying his short 
discourse on the sciences and arts, however imperfectly he may 

1 “La constitution d^mocratique a jusqu’ci present 6t6 mal examinee. Tons ceux 
qui en ont parl£, ou ne la connaissaient pas, ou y prenaient trop peu d'int^ret, ou 
avaient int^ret de la presenter sous un faux jour . . - La constitution d£mocratique 
est certainement le chef-d'oeuvre de Tart politique; mais plus 1’artifice en est admir¬ 
able, moins il appartient k tous les yeux de le p6n£trer" ( Lettres ecrites de la 
Montague , VIII, p. 252, Gamier ed.; the italics are mine). 

2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Discours sur les sciences et les arts . [Edition critique 
avec une introduction et un commentaire par George R. Havens.] New York: 
Modern Language Association of America. 1946. xiii & 278 pp. $3. This work will 
be cited in the following notes as “Havens"; Rousseau’s first discourse will be referred 
to as Discours and the pages and lines cited will be those of the first edition which 
are indicated in Havens' edition. 
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have expressed them in that earliest of his important writings. 3 

The specific thesis of the Discours is slightly obscured by the 
immediate purpose for which it was written. It was composed as 
an answer to the question raised by the Academy of Dijon whether 
the restoration of the sciences and arts had contributed to moral 
betterment. Accordingly, what strikes the reader first is the fact 
that Rousseau had the courage, in the heyday of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, “to blame the sciences and to praise ignorance” in the interest 
of morality. Yet the denial of the harmony between civilization 
and morality is not the specific thesis of Rousseau. It was antici¬ 
pated by the very question of the Academy of Dijon. It was anti¬ 
cipated above all by a tradition whose most famous representatives 
would seem to be Montaigne and Seneca and which can be traced, 
with some degree of justice, to Socrates. 4 As a matter of fact, what 
Rousseau calls Socrates' praise of ignorance occupies an important 
place in the Discours, which quotes in extenso a pertinent passage 
from Plato’s Apology of Socrates. But one has merely to restore 
the quotation to its immediate context to realize the most obvious 
difference between the Discours and the tradition to which it is 
related. Rousseau quotes Socrates’ censure of the poets and the 
“artists”; he fails to quote his censure of the politicians. 5 Far from 
being directed against the democratic or republican politicians 
or statesmen, as was Socrates’ “praise of ignorance,” Rousseau’s 
“praise of ignorance” is even inspired by a republican or demo- 

3 “J’ai £crit sur divers sujets, mais toujours dans les m£mes principes” ( Lettre a 
Beaumont, p. 437, Gamier ed.; compare ibid., p. 457). See also Rousseau’s letter to 
Malesherbes of January 12, 1762 (Havens, p. 5). Havens rightly says: “Le premier 
Discours [de Rousseau] est la pierre angulaire de toute son oeuvre.” As to Rousseau’s 
own judgment on the Discours, see Discours, “Avertissement,” and Havens, p. 169 
note 24. 

* Discours, 1-2; 13, 8-14, 5; 30, 10-12; Havens, pp. 25, 64-71, and 167. Also compare 
Discours, 47, 9-15, with Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, 4.2-3 and 6.5 ff„ and Discours, 
57, 16-19 (the idea of a comparison of agriculture and philosophy) with the subject 
of the Oeconomicus as a whole. Regarding the general thesis of the Discours, com¬ 
pare Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 1 2.6, Resp. Lac., 2, and Memorabilia, iv 7. 

6 Compare Discours, 22, 12-24, 9 > with Apology of Socrates, 21 b ff. Socrates speaks 
not of artists but of artisans. The change from “artisans” to “artists” may also be 
due to Rousseau’s democratic intention; it is at any rate in agreement with that 
intention. 
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cratic impulse: he attacks the Enlightenment as a pillar of des¬ 
potism or of absolute monarchy . 6 

Rousseau’s view is not unintelligible. That enlightenment is 
a pillar of absolute monarchy was admitted by the two men who 
are still popularly considered the greatest defenders of despotism 
in modern times, Machiavelli and Hobbes. To see this, one has 
to take into account the fact that Rousseau regards the Enlighten¬ 
ment, which he attacks in the Discours, as essentially hostile to 
religion 7 and thus by considering the Enlightenment a pillar of 
despotism he implies that despotism, as distinguished from free 
government, can dispense with religion. Now, Machiavelli had 
intimated that whereas free commonwealths absolutely require 
religion as perhaps their strongest bond, the fear of God can be re¬ 
placed by the fear of an able prince, and he had described, in 
the same context, the age of the good Roman emperors, and not 
the republican period of Rome, as the golden age when everyone 
could hold and defend any opinion he pleased . 8 As for Hobbes, 
whose political demands find their complete fulfilment only in 
absolute hereditary monarchy, he had taught that the civil order 
rests on fear of violent death as distinguished from fear of “Powers 
Invisible,” that is, religion. Since the fear of invisible powers 
naturally endangers the effectiveness of the fear of violent death, 
the whole scheme suggested by Hobbes requires for its operation 
the weakening, if not the elimination, of the former kind of 
fear; it requires such a radical change of outlook as can be brought 
about only by the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The absolute 
monarchy favored by Hobbes beyond any other form of govern- 

6 Discours, 6, 6-27; 16, 21 ff.; 21, 1; 28; 54, 18-21 (compare with Contrat social, 1 6). 
See also some later statements by Rousseau on the purport of the Discours (Havens, 
pp. 5 * 53 » and 172) as well as Diderot’s and d’Argenson's comments (Havens, pp. 31 
and 33). That Rousseau’s praise of Louis xiv in the Discours (55, 15*17) is of 
doubtful sincerity is apparent from a moment’s consideration of an earlier passage 
(ibid., 28, 11 -22). 

7 Discours, 36, 8-37, 4; 59, 6-60. 3; 11, 3-16. 

8 Discorsi, i 10-11 (compare i 55). See also Spinoza, Tractatu* politicos, vi 40 
(separation of religion and state in monarchies) and vm 46 (need for public religion 
in aristocracies and, by implication, in democracies). 
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ment is possible, strictly speaking, only as enlightened, and en¬ 
lightening, monarchy. 9 

The ground for Rousseau’s attack on despotism was laid by 
Montesquieu’s De l’esprit des lois, which appeared about a year 
before the Discours was conceived. Montesquieu contrasted fear 
as the principle of despotism with virtue as the principle of dem¬ 
ocracy. The virtue in question he characterized as political virtue 
— that is, patriotism or love of equality — and he explicitly dis¬ 
tinguished it from moral virtue; he was compelled, however, im¬ 
plicitly to identify political virtue with moral virtue. 10 Mon¬ 
tesquieu found the natural home, as it were, of virtue in classical 
antiquity, and he contrasted the “small souls” of the subjects of 
the modern monarchies with the human greatness of the citizens 
of the classical commonwealths. 11 He stressed the opposition be¬ 
tween classical political science, which took its bearings by virtue, 
and modern political science, which was attempting to find a 
substitute for virtue in economics. 12 He dwelled on the insepar¬ 
able connection between the principle of democracy, on the one 
hand, and the prohibitions against luxury and against the undue 
freedom and power of women, on the other. 13 He indicated that 

9 De cive, x 18-19; Leviathan, chs. 12 (pp. 54-57, Everyman’s Library ed.), 14 (p. 73), 

29 (p. 175), 30 (pp. 180 and 183), and 31 (end). Compare Ferdinand Tonnies, 
Thomas Hobbes, 3rd ed. (Stuttgart 1925) pp. 53-54, 195, and 273-76. For a present- 
day discussion see Louis Mario, “Le droit d’insurrection,” in Les doctrines politiques 
modernes, ed. by Boris Mirkine-Guetzdvitch (New York 1947) pp. 111-34. Mario 
says: . . [Ie] progr£s de la science . . . favorise le coup d’etat et d£truit matdrielle- 

ment et moralement les forces de resistance” (p. 124)* 

10 Compare Esprit, Avertissement de l’auteur and v 2, with hi 3,111 5, and iv 5. The 
same ambiguity characterizes the thesis of the Discours (compare, for example, 20, 
3 ff., with 44, 7 ff.). See Havens, pp. 183 note 72, and 200 note 137. 

11 Compare Esprit, m 3, hi 5, iv 4, and xi 13, with the following passages of the 
Discours: 6, 17-18; 20, 3 ff.; 26, 5 ff.; 29, 1 ff.; 47, 9-49, 3; 51 note. 

12 “Les politiques grecs, qui vivaient dans le gouvernement populaire, ne recon- 
naissaient d'autre force qui put les soutenir que celle de la vertu. Ceux d’aujourd’hui 
ne nous parlent que de manufactures, de commerce, de finances, de richesses et de 
luxe meme” (Esprit, 111 3). “Les anciens Politiques parloient sans cesse de mceurs 
et de vertu; les notres ne parlent que de commerce et d’argent” (Discours, 38, 12-15). 

13 Esprit, vii. Compare Discours, 6 note, on the connection between luxury and 
monarchy (for the example of Alexander and the Ichthyophagi, compare Esprit, 
xxi 8), and 37, 12-45, 12. 
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the cultivation of superior talent is not a primary need, and 
perhaps no need at all, for democracies. 14 He questioned “the 
speculative sciences” and “the speculative life” with a view to 
the demands of a healthy and vigorous republic. 15 

To arrive at the theses of the Discours, Rousseau merely had 
to isolate Montesquieu’s analysis of democracy, or of republics 
in general, anti to make explicit certain points that Montesquieu 
had left unstated. It is true, he could not do this without deviating 
for Montesquieu’s teaching as a whole, or without criticizing him. 16 
For in spite of all his admiration for the spirit of classical an¬ 
tiquity, Montesquieu oscillated, at least apparently, between the 
classical republic and the modem (limited) monarchy, or, what 
is perhaps more precise, between the type of republic represented 
by classical Rome and that represented by eighteenth-century 
England. 17 The apparent oscillation was due to his awareness of 
the problem inherent in “virtue” as a political principle. Tfie 
demands of virtue are not identical with those of political liberty; 
in fact, they may be opposed to them. To demand that virtue 
should rule is likely to be tantamount to demanding a large 
measure of interference with the private life of the citizens; the 
demand in question may easily conflict with that indulgence of 
human whims and weaknesses which Montesquieu seems to have 
regarded as an integral part of humanity. Observations such as 
these led him to stipulate that the requirements of virtue be 
limited by considerations of “prudence” and hence to identify 
the virtue of the legislator with moderation, which he regarded 
as a virtue of a lower order. From the point of view of liberty 

14 Compare Esprit, v 3 (mediocrity of talents) with Discours, 53, 6 ff., and Contrat 
social, iv 3 (equality of talents). 

15 Esprit, iv 8, xiv 5 and 7, xxm si. Compare also the censure of China in the 
Discours (16, 18-17, 18) with Esprit, vm 21. 

16 “Le chevalier Petty a suppose, dans ses calculs, qu’un homme en Angleterre 
vaut ce qu’on le vendrait k Alger. Cela ne peut etre bon que pour l’Angleterre: il 
y a des pays oh un homme ne vaut rien; il y a en a ou il vaut moins que ri dn * 9 
(Esprit, xxm 18). “L’un vous dira qu’un homme vaut en telle contr^e la somme 
qu’on le vendroit h Alger; un autre en suivant ce calcul trouvera des pays oh un 
homme ne vaut rien, et d’autres oh il vaut moins que rien” (Discours, 38, 15-26). 

17 Esprit, 11 4, v 19, xx 4 and 7; compare vi 3 with xi 6. 
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as distinguished from virtue he preferred the English order to that 
of the classical republics, and from the point of view of humanity 
as distinguished from virtue he preferred the commercial re¬ 
publics to the military republics. He was thus led, or led back, to 
the modern approach, which consisted in trying to find a substitute 
for virtue in the spirit fostered by trade or even in the feudal 
notion of honor. 18 Rousseau refused, at least at first, to follow Mon¬ 
tesquieu in his return, or his adaptation, to the modern principle. 
While he thus remained faithful to the cause of virtue, he did not 
prove to be completely impervious to the critique of virtue that 
motivated Montesquieu’s return to modernity. 

At any rate, it is not misleading to say that in the Discours 
Rousseau starts by drawing the most extreme conclusions that 
a republican could draw from Montesquieu’s analysis of republics. 
He directs his explicit and passionate attack not merely against 
luxury and against the economic approach of modern politics 
but likewise against “the sciences and the arts,” which, he 
contends, presuppose luxury and foster it. He attacks especially 
science or philosophy as incompatible in its origin, its exercise, 
and its effects with the health of society, patriotism, wisdom or 
virtue. He is consistent enough to praise the Spartans for not 
having tolerated in their midst arts and artists, as well as science 
and scholars, and he even praises the Caliph Omar for having 
ordered the burning of the books of the library of Alexandria. 19 
While contending that science as such is immoral, he considers 
modern science even more dangerous than pagan science. He 
does not say whether the particular character of modern science 
is due to the particular character of its origin; he limits himself 
to indicating that whereas science is normally preceded by 
ignorance, modern science was preceded by something worse than 

Esprit, hi 5, xi 4, xix 5, 9-11, 16, xx i, xxix 1 (compare in 4). For a discussion 
of this problem, see, for example, Burke's letter to Rivarol of June 1, 1791* in 
Letters of Edmund Burke, A Selection, ed. by H. J. Laski (Oxford World Classics) 
pp. 303-04. 

19 Discours, 13, 8-14, 5; 17, 2-7; 21, 3-5; 29, 6-11: 32, 7-21; 34, 12-35, 2; 37, 13 ff.; 49> 
16-18; 51, 28; 54, 3-18; 60, 15 ff. 
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ignorance—namely, medieval scholasticism—and to tracing the 
liberation from scholasticism not to the Reformation but to “the 
stupid Moslem” (the conquest of Constantinople). 20 Realizing 
the difference between, and the possible opposition of, virtue in 
the strict sense and political virtue, he occasionally praises, in 
the spirit of his later attacks on civil society as such, the life of 
the savages. 21 The theses of the Discours are explicitly based on 
nothing but historical inductions and philosophical reasoning, 
that is, on considerations fully accessible to the “natural light.” 
Although Rousseau’s attack on the Enlightenment partly agrees 
with the views of the Biblical tradition and though he occasionally 
defers to these views, his argument is certainly not based on specifi¬ 
cally Biblical beliefs. 22 One cannot even say that it is based on 
natural theology. Rousseau introduces one of his most important 
authorities almost explicitly as a polytheist and he implies that 
the state of innocence is characterized by polytheism. 23 When he 
attacks science on the grounds of its detrimental effect on religion, 
he has in mind “civil religion,” that is, religion considered merely 
as a social bond. 


11 

The contemporary critics of Rousseau’s “praise of ignorance” 
were quite understandably under the impression that he had 

20 Discours, 4, 7-21; 7, 6-14; 25, 1-5; 37, 18-38, 15; 59, 6 ft. Compare Havens, p. 
219 note 196. 

21 Discours, 5, 14-6, 27; 19, 15-24; 44, 7 ft. Compare Havens, pp. 9, 49, 54, 181 
note 62. 

22 Discours, 3, 4-5; 31, 2-4; 32, 1-4; 44, 2-4; Havens, pp. 85, 173 note 33, and 177 
note 48. See also the passages indicated in note 7 of this article. Compare the end 
of note i of the Discours sur I’origine de Vindgalitd. That Rousseau never changed 
his mind in this respect is apparent, not only from the general statement quoted 
before (note 3 of this article) but above all from what one may call his last word 
on the subject. In his Reveries d’un promeneur s olitaire he says: "Dans le petit 
nombres de livres que je lis quelquefois encore, Plu'.arque [that is, not the Bible] 
est celui qui m’attache et me profite le plus” (iv, at the beginning). Compare the 
statement with Reveries , in. 

23 Compare 44, 7 ff. with 26, 11 (the beginning of the prosopopoeia of Fabricius, 
that is, of the core of the whole Discours). Compare Archbishop Beaumont’s 
Mandement, §7 beginning. 
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denied all value to science or philosophy and that he had suggested 
the abolition of all learning. In his rejoinders, however, he de¬ 
clared that they had not understood him and that he considered 
preposterous the views that were generally attributed to him. 
Yet, since he had said the things which he practically denied having 
said, one seems forced to conclude that he had not meant them. 
According to the editor of the Discours , Rousseau had meant only 
that science must not be preferred to, or made independent of, 
morality. But, he adds, Rousseau was so carried away by his 
enthusiasm for virtue or by his rhetorical power as to exaggerate 
grossly, to maintain a “somewhat puerile thesis” and unconsciously 
to contradict himself. 24 This interpretation might seem to be 
borne out by the Discours itself. Especially toward its end,Rous¬ 
seau explicitly admits the compatibility of science and virtue. 
He bestows high praise upon the learned societies whose members 
must combine learning and morality; he calls Bacon, Descartes, 
and Newton the teachers of the human race; he demands that 
scholars of the first rank should find honorable asylum at the 
courts of princes in order to enlighten the peoples from there and 
thus contribute to the peoples’ happiness. 25 

The view of Rousseau’s intention that Havens adopts—a view 
that led, and leads, directly to Kant’s assertion of the primacy of 
practical reason—is exposed to a difficulty that I consider in¬ 
superable. It is a view suggested by one of the men who attacked 

24 Havens, pp. 36, 38, 46, 52, 58, 59, 64, 80, 87, 88, 176 note 45, 179 note 54, 
239 note 259, 248 note 298. 

25 Discours, 55, 4-56, 22; 62, 15-16; 64, 3-65, 6; 24, 10-25, 2 - Compare especially 66,. 
3-12, with the parallels in the “profession de foi du vicaire Savoyard/* Compare 
Havens’ notes on these passages, as well as Havens, pp. 32-33 and 173 note 35 on the 
favorable reception of the Discours by the philosophes. The apparent concessions 
to the common view' seem to be retracted, at least partly, in the final paragraphs 
(65, 8 ff.). Yet these very paragraphs seem destined to explain why Rousseau had 
stressed throughout the Discours the incompatibility of science and virtue, for by 
limiting his final suggestion to “the present state of things/* he seems to indicate 
that the general thesis of the Discours is valid only so long as society is not radically 
reformed: only in a corrupt society are science and virtue incompatible. See, however,, 
note 40 below. 
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the Discours shortly after its publication. 26 But Rousseau declared 
about ten years later that none of those who had attacked him 
had ever succeeded in understanding his crucial thesis. 

It cannot be denied that Rousseau contradicts himself. The 
contradiction confronts us, as it were, on the title page. The title 
is followed by a motto from Ovid, whose name is added to the 
motto, and who is condemned in the text of the Discours as one 
of those “obscene authors whose very names alarm chastity.” 27 
To solve the difficulty in a manner that does not do injustice to 
Rousseau’s intelligence or literary ability, one is tempted to sug¬ 
gest that he entrusted the two contradictory theses—the thesis 
favorable to the sciences and the thesis unfavorable to them— 
to two different characters, or that he speaks in the Discours in 
two different characters. This suggestion is not so fanciful as it 
might appear at first sight. In the concluding paragraphs Rousseau 
describes himself as a “simple soul” or a “common man’Y homme 
vulgaire) who as such is not concerned with the immortality of 
literary fame; but in the preface he gives us clearly to understand 
that he intends to live, as a writer, beyond his century. 28 He draws a 
distinction between himself who knows nothing and, being neither 
a true scholar nor a bel esprit, is only a common man, and those 
who teach mankind salutary truths; yet he knows that as the 
author of the Discours (which teaches the salutary truth that the 
sciences are dangerous) he cannot help also belonging to the 
second type, that is, to the philosophers or the scientists. 29 Just 
as the Discours may be said to have two different authors, it may 
be said to be addressed to two different audiences. In the con¬ 
cluding section Rousseau makes it clear that in his capacity as 
a common man he addresses common men. Yet in the preface he 

20 Havens, p. 239 note 259. See also Havens, pp. 40-41: Havens asserts, and 
Rousseau denies, that a certain critic of the Discours has “saisi 1 ’^tat de la question.” 

27 Discours, 15, 13-15. 

28 Discours, u, 14-16 and 65, 8 ff. It is hardly an accident that that section of 
the Discours which Rousseau wrote immediately after the conception of the work 
was a prosopopoeia. 

29 Discours, 1, 1-11; 1, 7-9; 56, 11-22; 64, 19; 65, 8 ff . Compare Havens, p. 201 
note 142. 
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states that he writes only for those who are not subjugated by the 
opinions of their century, of their country, or of their society, that 
is, only for true scholars; in other words, he states that the Discours 
is addressed not to “the people” or “the public” but only to “a 
few readers.” 30 I suggest, then, that when Rousseau rejects science 
as superfluous or harmful, he speaks in the character of a common 
man addressing common men, and when speaking in that character 
he does not exaggerate at all by rejecting science absolutely. But 
far from being a common man, he is a philosopher who merely 
appears in the' guise of a common man: as a philosopher addressing 
philosophers he naturally takes the side of science. 

It can be proved that this is the correct interpretation of the 
Discours and therewith fundamentally of Rousseau’s thought. In 
defending the Discours against the same critic who may have 
originated the accepted view of his intention, Rousseau explains 
the frontispiece of the Discours as follows: “The torch of Pro¬ 
metheus is the torch of the sciences which is made for the purpose 
of inspiring the great minds . . . the satyr who sees the fire for 
the first time, runs toward it and wishes to embrace it, represents 
the common men who, seduced by the lustre of the letters, give 
themselves indiscreetly to studies. The Prometheus who shouts 
and warns them of the danger is the citizen of Geneva. This 
allegory is just, beautiful and, I venture to believe, sublime. What 
shall one think of a writer who has pondered over it and has not 
succeeded in understanding it?” 31 Rousseau who warns the com¬ 
mon men of the dangers of science is so far from considering 
himself a common man that he boldly compares himself to Pro¬ 
metheus who brings the light of science, or of the love of science, 
to the few for whom alone it is destined. 

About ten years later Rousseau declares in his Lettre a M. de 
Beaumont: “the development of enlightenment and vice always 
takes place in the same ratio, not in the individuals, but in the 
peoples — a distinction which I have always carefully made and 

30 Compare Discours, 1, 14-11, 16, with 2, 1-5. See Havens, p. 56. 

si Compare Havens, pp. 227 note 224 and 247 note 297. 
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which none of those who have attacked me has ever been able to 
understand.” 32 Science is not compatible with the virtue of “the 
peoples”; it is compatible with the virtue of certain individuals, 
that is, of “the great minds.” Science is bad, not absolutely, but 
only for the people or for society; it is good, and even necessary, 
for the few among whom Rousseau counts himself. For, as he says 
in the Discours, the mind has its needs as well as the body; but 
whereas the needs of the body are the foundations of society, the 
needs of the mind lead to what is merely an ornament of society; 
the satisfaction of the needs of the mind is not the one thing 
needful for society and is for this very reason bad for society; 33 
but what is not a necessity for, and hence a danger to, society 
is a necessity for certain individuals. Since the needs of the body 
are “the need” par excellence, Rousseau can also say that society 
is based on “need,” 34 whereas science is not, and he can there¬ 
fore imply that science, being radically “free,” is of higher 
dignity than society. As he put it when defending the Discours 
against its critics, “science is not made for man,” “for us,” “for 
man in general”; it is good only for certain individuals, for the 
small number of true scholars, for “heavenly intelligences.” One 
cannot help being reminded of Aristotle’s praise of the philosophic 
life which is the only free life and essentially transsocial and of 
which man is capable not qua mere man but qua partaking of 
the divine. 35 It is only to the few who are capable of a life devoted 
to science that Rousseau seriously wishes to address himself, not 

32 . , Ces reflexions me conduisirent k de nouvelles recherches sur resprit 
humain consider^ dans l’^tat civil; et je trouvai qu’alors le developpement des 
lumiferes et des vices se faisait toujours en m£me raison, non dans les individus, 
mais dans les peuples: distinction que j’ai toujours soigneusement faite, et qu’aucun 
de ceux qui m’ont attaqu£ n*a jamais pu concevoir” ( Lettre a Beaumont, p. 471, 
Gamier ed.). 

33 Discours, 5, 14-6, 6; 33, 3-9; 34, 15-35, *>• Compare Lettre a d’Alembert, p. 121, 
Fontaine ed. 

34 Discours, 6, 6-8. 

35 Discours, 62, 12-14 and 63, 3-10. See Havens, pp. 36, 37, 45, 52, 53, and 60. Com¬ 
pare Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1177 332 ff. and 1)26-31, and Metaphysics, 982 
*>25-983 an. 
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only in the Discours, but in all his writings with the possible 
exception of the merely apologetic ones. 36 

The view set forth in the preceding paragraph is confirmed by 
the Discours, although rather by seemingly incidental remarks 
than by the guiding theses. 37 In fact, one of these theses appears 
to contradict our interpretation, for Rousseau seems to contend 
in the last section of the Discours that science is compatible with 
society. Actually, however, he does not go beyond saying that 
the study of science by the very few who are by nature destined 
for it may be permissible from the point of view of society and 
even salutary, provided they use their natural gifts for enlighten¬ 
ing the people about its duties; and what he manifestly does in 
the Discours is not more than precisely this, namely, enlightening 
the people about its duties. He does not endorse, he even rejects, 
the suggestion that the philosopher should make accessible to the 

so “Tout ceci est vrai, surtout des livres qui ne sont point Merits pour le peuple, 
tels qu'ont toujours 6t6 les miens . . . [Quant k V£mile ] il s’agit d'un nouveau 
syst£me d'&Iucation, dont j’offre le plan a l’examen des sages, et non pas d’une 
m£thode pour les p£res et les m6res, a laquelie je n’ai jamais song£. Si quelquefois, 
par une figure assez commune, je parais leur adresser la parole, e’est, ou pour me 
faire mieux entendre, ou pour m’exprimer en moms de mots" (Lettres dcrites de la 
Montague, v, p. 202, Gamier ed.). See on the other hand ibid., ix, p. 283: “Si je parlais 
a vous seul, je pourrais user de cette m£thode; mais le sujet de ces Lettres int^resse un 
peuple entier . . The Letters happen to be an apologetic work. See also ibid., m, 
PP* 1 52-53, the distinction between the “hommes sages qui sont instruits et qui savent 
raisonner” and who alone can have “une foi solide et sfire,” on the one hand, with 
“les gens bons et droits qui voient la v£rit£ partout ou ils voient la justice’' and who 
are apt to be deceived by their zeal, as well as “le peuple” “en toute chose esclave de 
ses sens,” on the other. 

In the preface to his Lettre a d'Alembert, Rousseau makes the following remark 
which is important for the understanding of the Discours in particular: “il ne s’agit 
plus ici d'un vain babil de philosophic, mais d'une v£rit6 de pratique importante 
k tout un peuple. Il ne s’agit plus de parler au petit nombre, mais au public; ni 
de faire penser les autres, mais d’expliquer nettement mes pensdes . Il a done fallu 
changer de style: pour me faire mieux entendre k tout le monde, j’ai dit moins 
de choses en plus de mots . . .” (Italics in quoted passages are mine.) 

87 “The peoples” are explicitly addressed (29, 18); Rousseau expresses his respect 
for true scholars (2,5) or for the small minority to whom it is appropriate to erect 
monuments in honor of the human mind (63, 8-10); he indicates that ignorance is 
despicable (4, 12-13); he speaks of the populace as unworthy to approach the 
sanctuary of the sciences (62, 1-4). Above all, he quotes Montaigne’s "J’aime k 
contester et discourir, mais e’est avec peu d’hommes et pour moi” (12 note). 
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people the philosophic or scientific knowledge itself: science is 
permissible or salutary only in so far as it is not, as such, a social 
factor. Its social effect is necessarily disastrous: enlightenment 
paves the way for despotism. Accordingly Rousseau repeatedly 
and most emphatically attacks popularized science or the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge. 38 There can be no doubt that in rejecting 
popularized science Rousseau did not exaggerate, but expressed 
directly and adequately what he seriously thought. 

We must add an important qualification. When Rousseau 
asserts that there is a natural incompatibility between society and 
science, he understands "natural” in the Aristotelian sense, 39 and 
he means that genuine science is incompatible with a healthy 
society. In answering one of the critics of the Discours he warns the 
reader against the conclusion "that one should burn all libraries 
and destroy the universities and academies today ” (italics mine). 
In a corrupt society, in a society ruled despotically, science is the 
only redeeming thing; in such a society, science and society are 
compatible; in such a society the diffusion of scientific knowledge, 
or, in other words, the open attack on all prejudices is legitimate 
because social morality cannot become worse than it already is. 
But Rousseau, who wished to live beyond his time and who fore¬ 
saw a revolution, wrote with a view to the requirements of a 
healthy society which might be established after the revolution and 
which would have to take as its model Sparta rather than Athens. 
This prospect was bound to influence his own literary activity. 40 

* s Discours, u, 6-14; 24, 19*21; 36, 10-37, ll » 59 note; 61, 12*63, 7. “Ne verra-t-on 
jamais renaitre ces temps heureux oix les peuples ne se m£Iaient point de philosopher, 
mais ou les Platon, les Thal£s et les Pythagore, 6pris d’un ardent ddsir de savoir, 
entreprenaient les plus grands voyages uniquement pour s’instruire. . .** (Discours 
sur Vorigine de Uindgalitd, note j; the italics are mine). Compare Reveries d’un 
promeneur solitaire, hi, p. 18, and vn, p. 72, Gamier ed. 

39 See the motto of the Discours sur Vorigine de Vinegalite . 

40 “II y a des pr£jug6s qu’il faut respecter . . . Mais lorsque tel est l’£tat des choses 
que plus rien ne saurait changer qu’en mieux, les pr6jug£s sont-ils si respectables 
qu*il faille leur sacrifier la raison, la vertu, la justice, et tout le bien que la v£rit6 
pourrait faire aux hommes?” (Lettre & Beaumont, pp. 471-72, Gamier ed.). For 
another application of the same principle, see Lettre a d’Alembert, pp. 188*90, 
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Everyone will admit that in the Discours Rousseau attacks the 
Enlightenment in the interest of society. What is commonly 
overlooked is the fact that he attacks the Enlightenment in the 
interest of philosophy or science as well. In fact, since he considers 
science superior in dignity to society, one must say that he attacks 
the Enlightenment chiefly in the interest of philosophy. When he 
attacks the belief that the diffusion of scientific knowledge has a 
salutary effect on society, he is chiefly concerned with the effect of 
that belief on science. He is shocked by the absurdity of philoso¬ 
phy having degenerated into a fashion or of the fight against prej¬ 
udice having itself become a prejudice. If philosophy is identical 
with the liberation of one’s mind from all prejudices, the degen¬ 
eration of philosophy into a prejudice would destroy forever, hu¬ 
manly speaking, the possibility of intellectual freedom. 41 

hi 

Rousseau himself admitted that he did not reveal in the Dis¬ 
cours the principles underlying that work. 42 Since the purpose 
of the work is to warn the people against any contact with the 
sciences, it would of course have been impossible to stress there 
the superior dignity of science; to do this would have been tanta¬ 
mount to inviting the people to learning. In other words, since 
philosophy can become known on the market place only as popu- 

Fontaine ed. Compare Havens, pp. 45, 46, 54, and 229 note 232. On Rousseau’s 
anticipation of a revolution, see Havens, pp. 38, 46, and 50. 

When Rousseau indicates toward the end of the Discours that “in the present state 
of things” he will not strive for literary fame or attempt to instruct the peoples 
in their duties he does not mean then that the incompatibility of science and 
society is due to “the present state of things,” but rather that he considers the 
present situation so hopeless that he cannot perform the social duty of the philoso¬ 
pher beyond what he has been doing in the Discours. The statement in question 
may also reflect a crisis in his self-confidence (see Havens, p. 226 note 222). It was 
the success of the Discours that induced him to continue performing what he con¬ 
sidered his social duty by writing the second Discours, the Contrat social, and £mile. 

41 Compare the passages indicated in note 38 above, especially the beautiful passage 
in the preface: “Tel fait aujourd’hui Tesprit fort et le philosophe, qui, par la m£me 
raison n’efit £t£ qu’un fanatique du temps de la Iigue.” 

42 Compare Havens, pp. 51 and 56. See also note 36 above. 
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larized philosophy, a public attack on popularized philosophy in¬ 
evitably becomes an attack on philosophy tout court. Rousseau 
then exaggerates in the Discours by attacking science as simply 
bad; he does this, however, not because he is carried away by irre¬ 
sponsible zeal or rhetoric, but because he is fully alive to the 
responsibilities that his principles impose upon him. In a public 
utterance on the incompatibility of science and society he had, 
according to his principles, to side flatly with society against science. 
This is not in contradiction with the fact that the Discours is ulti¬ 
mately addressed only to “the few,” for every book is accessible, not 
merely to those to whom it is ultimately addressed, but to all who 
can read. Nor is our contention at variance with the circumstance 
that Rousseau revealed in his later writings certain points which 
he did not reveal in the Discours; for by failing to reveal in the 
later writings certain points which he had revealed in the Discours, 
he succeeded in never revealing his principles coherently and hence 
fully, nor in speaking through his publications merely to those 
whom he wanted to reach. It is only by combining the information 
supplied by the Discours with that supplied by Rousseau’s later 
writings that one can arrive at an understanding of the principles 
underlying each and all of his writings. Whereas the Discours 
does not state clearly the precise qualification of his attack on 
science, it states more clearly than the later writings the decisive 
reason why science and society are incompatible. 

The foregoing remarks do not agree with the fairly common 
opinion according to which Rousseau was absolutely frank — an 
opinion that derives apparently strong support from his protesta¬ 
tions of his unbounded sincerity. 43 We have therefore to explain 
as clearly and as briefly as possible Rousseau’s views regarding the 
duty of truthfulness. 

Rousseau discusses this subject in the fourth “promenade” of 
the Reveries d’un promeneur solitaire. The importance of the 

43 For example, near the beginning of the Reveries he describes himself as follows: 
"Sans adresse, sans art, sans dissimulation, sans prudence, franc, ouvert, impatient, 
emport£. . 
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discussion may easily escape the unwary reader. In the first place, 
his habits will be confirmed by the artful character of the whole 
book, which claims to be written in a situation and in a mood in 
which considerations of prudence have ceased.to carry any weight; 
it claims to be more outspoken even than the Confessions since it 
is said to be written exclusively for the author, who has no longer 
any thought or hope of reaching his readers. Moreover, the matter 
to which Rousseau applies his rule of conscience by way of ex¬ 
pounding it is of the utmost triviality; he discusses at great length 
and in the spirit of unusual scrupulousness the question whether 
an author may pretend that his work is the translation of a Greek 
manuscript , 44 and also a number of minor falsehoods which it 
had been Rousseau’s misfortune to utter. As for the rule itself, 
which he claims to have followed throughout his adult life, it can 
be reduced to the proposition that the obligation to speak the 
truth is founded exclusively on the utility of truth. From this it 
follows that one may not only suppress or disguise truths devoid of 
all possible utility, but may even be positively deceitful about 
them by asserting their contraries, without thus committing the 
sin of lying. Rousseau takes the trouble to add that the few lies 
he had uttered throughout his adult life were due to timidity or 
weakness . 45 It is perhaps more important to note that he limits 

44 This question is a substitute for the somewhat more relevant question whether 
Rousseau was entitled to ascribe a certain profession of faith to a Catholic priest. 
That profession happens to be the central subject of the preceding "promenade." 

45 “. . . tant d’hommes et de philosophes, qui dans tous les temps ont m6dit6 
sur ce sujet, ont tous unanimement rejety la possibility de la creation [sc. de la 
matidre], except^ peut-6tre un trfes petit nombre qui paraissent avoir sincerement 
soumis leur raison & l'autorit6; sincerity que les motifs de leur intyryt, de leur 
sftrety, de leur repos, rendent fort suspecte, et dont il sera toujours impossible de 
s’assurer tant que l’on risquera quelque chose h parler vrai” (Lettre a Beaumont, 
p. 461, Gamier ed.). In the same work Rousseau expresses the principle explained 
in the Reveries as follows: “Pour moi, j’ai promis de dire [la vyrity] en toute chose 
utile, autant qu'il serait en moi" (p. 472; italics mine), and "Parler au public 
avec franchise, avec fermety, est un droit commun a tous les hommes, et m^me un 
devoir en toute chose utile" (p. 495 note; italics mine). Compare also the statement 
on the art of changing public opinion in the Lettre & d’Alembert, pp. 192 ff.. 
Fontaine ed. Regarding the general question of Rousseau’s “prudence," see Havens, 
pp. 165 note 8 and 177 note 48. 
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himself to discussing only one kind of the truths that are devoid 
of all utility, namely, the merely useless truths: he does not say 
a word about the other kind which would have to be called danger¬ 
ous truths. But we are entitled to infer from his general rule that 
he would have considered himself obliged to conceal dangerous 
truths and even to assert their contraries — assuming that there 
are such truths. 

In the light of this conclusion, we can understand the specific 
contribution of the Discours to the exposition of Rousseau’s prin¬ 
ciples. In the introduction he declares that he takes the side of 
truth. He does this by teaching the truth that science and society 
are incompatible. But this is a useful truth. The Discours is so 
far from siding with truth as such that it attacks science precisely 
because it is concerned with truth as such, regardless of its utility, 
and hence is not, by its intention, protected against the danger 
of leading to useless or even harmful truths. And Rousseau con¬ 
tends that all the secrets that nature hides from the people are so 
many evils against which she protects them; science accessible to 
the people would be like a dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
child. 46 The practical consequence that this assertion entails can¬ 
not be evaded by reference to Rousseau’s contention that in times 
of extreme corruption no truth is any longer dangerous, for he 
wrote for posterity rather than for his own time. To say nothing 
of the fact that persecution was not precisely extinct in Rousseau’s 
age. 47 

In accordance with the general character of the Discours Rous¬ 
seau maintains the thesis that the scientific or philosophic truth 
(the truth about the whole) is simply inaccessible rather than that 
it is inaccessible to the people. He asserts therefore the dangerous 
character of the quest for knowledge rather than that of knowledge 
acquired: 48 the quest for knowledge is dangerous because the truth 

** Discours, I, 9-11; 3, 2-5; 29. 11-30, 4; 33, 18-19; 34 . 12-13; 36. 510; 55 * 6-20; 56, 
18-22. Compare Lettre d d’Alembert, p. 115 note, Fontaine ed. 

47 See p. 470 and note 45 above. 

48 The central thesis of the Discours is not affected by this incongruity since both 
contentions lead to the conclusion that quest for knowledge is dangerous to society. 
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is inaccessible and therefore the quest for truth leads to dangerous 
errors or to dangerous skepticism. 49 Science presupposes and fosters 
doubt; it forbids assent in all cases in which the truth is not evi¬ 
dently known, and it is at least possible that the truth about the 
most important subjects is not evidently known. But society re¬ 
quires that its members be sure regarding certain fundamentals. 
These certainties, “our dogmas,” are not only not the acquisitions 
of science, but are essentially endangered by science: they become 
exposed to doubt because their lack of evidence is brought to light 
as soon as they are scientifically investigated. They are the objects 
not of knowledge but of faith. They, or the ends which they serve, 
are sacred. 50 It is the faith in the sacred foundations of society, or 
in that which makes them sacred, that Rousseau has in mind when 
praising ignorance: he praises ignorance accompanied by reverent 
assent. It is fundamentally distinguished from the ignorance, also 
praised by him, which is accompanied by suspense of assent and 
which may be the ultimate result of the scientific effort. Following 
a lead given by Rousseau, we may distinguish the two kinds of 
ignorance as popular ignorance and Socratic ignorance; both kinds 
are opposed by him to the dogmatism of pseudoscience or of popu¬ 
larized science. 51 

Since Rousseau believed that genuine faith could only be the 
outcome of sound reasoning and would therefore be a privilege 

Discours, 11, 14-16; 29, 6-15; 33, 8-34; 60, 1-2. 

so If the foundations of society are identical with the civil religion, and if the civil 
religion is identical with the religion of the Gospels, it follows that the suppression 
of all books with the exception of the Gospels, or at any rate of ail scientific books, 
might be legitimate. It is the problem implied in the second conditional clause of 
the preceding sentence that Rousseau indicates by praising the Caliph Omar for 
having ordered the burning of the books of the library of Alexandria: . . supposez 

Gregoire le Grand k la place d’Omar et l’fivangile k la place de TAlcoran, la Bib- 
liothcque auroit encore <$t£ brulde, et ce seroit peut-etre le plus beau trait de la 
vie de cet illustre Pontife” ( Discours, 60, 23-27). Compare Acts, 19: 17-20, and 
Havens, p. 46. 

Discours, 36, 20-37, 4; 1, 8-9; 23, 18-24, l 4 * 34 > 6-8; 34, 18-24; 55 > 18-20. It should 
be noted that the true doctrine — namely, that science and society are incompatible 
— the exposition of which is the purpose of the Discours, is based not on faith but 
on reasoning (see concluding paragraph of Section I of this article). 
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of the wise, it is preferable to say that according to him opinion 
rather than faith is the basis of society. In conformity with this 
position he indicates in the Discours that only genuine scholars 
are not subjugated by the opinions of their century, their country, 
or their society, whereas the majority of men necessarily are. 52 We 
may therefore express the thesis of the Discours as follows: since 
the element of society is opinion, science, being the attempt to 
replace opinion by knowledge, essentially endangers society be¬ 
cause it dissolves opinion. It is fundamentally for this reason, it 
would seem, that Rousseau considered science and society incom¬ 
patible. Now, the view that the element of society is opinion be¬ 
comes dangerous only if quest for knowledge is a human possibility 
and especially if it is the highest human possibility. Rousseau 
asserts therefore in the Discours that science is bad as such rather 
than that it is merely bad for society. By expressing the useful truth 
that he wants to convey in an exaggerated manner, he expresses it 
in a most reserved manner. 

It is advisable to illustrate the reasoning underlying the Discours 
by a few more specific considerations, which are at least intimated 
in the same work. According to Rousseau, civil society is essentially 
a particular, or more precisely a closed, society. A civil society, 
he holds, can be healthy only if it has a character of its own, and 
this requires that its individuality be produced or fostered by 
national and exclusive institutions. Those institutions must be 
animated by a national “philosophy,” by a way of thinking that 
is not transferable to other societies: “the philosophy of each people 
is little apt for another people.” On the other hand, science or 
philosophy is essentially universal: it is common to all wise men. 
The diffusion of philosophy or science necessarily weakens the 

52 Lettres ecrites de la Montague, hi (see note 36 above). Compare note 30 above. 
See also the remark in the Discours (37, 6-7) that the popularizers of science are 
enemies of ‘Topinion publique.” While public opinion is the element and, in a 
sense, the standard of free society, it becomes questionable from a transpolitical 
point of view. Compare Lettre a d'Alembert, p. 192, Fontaine ed.: “opinion 
publique ,, is merely “opinion d’autrui.” Compare Discours, 65, 18, and Contrat 
social, 11 12 and iv 7. 
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power of the national “philosophies” and therewith the attachment 
of the citizens to the particular way of life of their community. 
In other words, whereas science or philosophy is essentially cos¬ 
mopolitan, society must be animated by the spirit of patriotism, 
a spirit which is by no means irreconcilable with national hatreds. 
Political society being essentially a society that has to defend 
itself against other states, it must foster the military virtues and 
it normally develops a warlike spirit. Philosophy, on the contrary, 
is destructive of the warlike spirit. 53 

Furthermore, free society presupposes that its members have 
abandoned their original or natural liberty in favor of conven¬ 
tional liberty, that is, in favor of obedience to the laws of the com¬ 
munity or to uniform rules of conduct to the making of which 
everyone can have contributed. Civil society requires conformance, 
or the transformation of man as a natural being into the citizen; 
compared with man’s natural independence, all society is therefore 
a form of bondage. But philosophy demands that the philosopher 
follow his “own genius” with absolute sincerity, or without any 
regard to the general will or the communal way of thinking; in 
philosophizing, man asserts his natural freedom. Philosophy and 
society therefore necessarily come into conflict as soon as phil¬ 
osophy becomes a social factor. 54 

Moreover, free society comes into being through the substitu¬ 
tion of conventional equality for natural inequality. The pursuit 
of science, however, requires the cultivation of talents, that is, of 
natural inequality; its fostering of inequality is so characteristic 
that one may even wonder whether the concern with superiority, 

In the Discours Rousseau states the case chiefly from the point of view of 
society (n, 12-14; 27, 15*17; 45, 10-49, *5) and therefore accepts “the military ideal 
of the Romans’* (Havens, p. 206). But one cannot say that he does this “without 
criticism” (ibid., 206); in Discours, 33, 2-3, he condemns wars as unmistakably as he 
condemns tyranny. Compare Discours sur Vorigine de Vin£galit£, note j; Gouverne - 
ment de Pologne, chs. 2 and 3; Lettres Scrites de la Montague, 1, pp. 131-33, Gamier 
ed.; Contrat social, n 8 (toward the end); and the first pages of £mile . See also 
Havens, p. 187 note 85. 

54 Discours, 5, 17-6, 2; 63, 3-11. Compare Gouverncment de Pologne, ch. 2; Contrat 
social, 1 1, 6 and 8; and the first pages of £mile. 
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that is, desire for glory or pride, is not the root of science. What¬ 
ever might have to be said about political glory, it is less conspicu¬ 
ous than the glory attending on intellectual achievement — Sparta 
was less brilliant than Athens — and, above all, society, as such, 
having its roots in need cannot possibly have its roots in pride. 55 

IV 

To say that science and society are incompatible is one thing; to 
say that science and virtue are incompatible is another thing. The 
second thesis could be reduced to the first, if virtue were essentially 
political or social. There can be no doubt that Rousseau frequently 
identifies virtue with political virtue. Yet, the mere fact that 
he sometimes attacks civil society, as such, in the name of virtue 
by praising the virtue of primitive man shows that he makes a 
distinction between political virtue and another kind of virtue. 56 
This does not mean that his attack on science in the name of virtue, 
as such, is simply an exaggeration, for it is at least possible that the 
distinction between two kinds of virtue is only provisional. In 
his later writings Rousseau explicity distinguishes between “good¬ 
ness” and “virtue”: goodness belongs to man as a natural being, 
whereas virtue or morality belongs to man as a citizen, since it 
essentially presupposes the social contract or convention. The 
good man as distinguished from the virtuous man is only good for 
himself, because he is good only as long as he derives pleasure from 
being good or, more generally expressed, because he cannot do any- 

55 Discours, 53, 6-12. Compare ibid., 11, 14-16; 19, 10-11; 21, 17-18; 29, 8; 30, 8-17; 

32, 12-13; 41, 1-2; 41, 11-14; 8-11; 66, 11-14; Havens, pp. 211 note 172, 223 note 

215, 226 note 222; Contrat social, 1 9 (end) and 11 1. 

56 Compare notes 10 and 21 above. Discours, 14, 1-15; 21, 17-21; 26, 5-28, 10. 
Compare 49, 18, with 50, 2-3 and 51, 3 ff.; compare 8, 18-19 (“la vertu est la force 
et la vigueur de V& me”) with 47, 9-15 and Gouvernement de Pologne, ch. 4 ("& 
cette vigueur d’&me, k ce z£le patriotique. . •”). What Rousseau says about the 
incompatibility of science and political virtue must not be mistaken for, indeed it 
belongs to an entirely different level from, what he says about the incompatibility 
of the teaching of the Gospels, or of humanity in the sense of the Gospels, and 
patriotism. For the teaching of the Gospels is as much a teaching of duties as is 
the teaching of political society. The conflict between Christianity and political 
society is an intramoral conflict, whereas that between science and society is not. 
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thing which he does not do with pleasure. A being is good to the 
extent to which he is self-sufficient, “solitary,” or not in need of 
others and hence absolutely happy. A man who is good and not 
virtuous is therefore unfit for society or for action. In the most 
important case he will be a contemplatif solitaire who finds in the 
joys and raptures of pure and disinterested contemplation — for 
example, the study of plants in the spirit of Theophrastus — perfect 
happiness and a godlike self-sufficiency. A man of this kind, that 
is, the philosopher, in so far as he is exclusively concerned with 
learning as distinguished from teaching, is a useless member of 
society because he is exclusively concerned with his own pleasures, 
and “every useless citizen may be regarded as a pernicious man.” 57 
We note in passing that it is somewhat misleading to say that ac¬ 
cording to Rousseau virtue is an active quality, whereas goodness 
is merely passive. This description fits only one type of goodness, 
the goodness of the presocial or primitive man who is “a stupid 
animal.” It does not quite fit the goodness of the man who is 
good and at the same time wise. The latter’s not being active or 
even his being “idle” means that he has withdrawn from the hustle 
of the active life and devotes himself to solitary contemplation. In 
other words, one misunderstands Rousseau’s notion of natural 
goodness if one does not bear in mind the fact that it refers to two 
different types, who stand at the opposite poles of humanity (the 
primitive man and the wise) and who yet belong together as natu¬ 
ral men, as self-sufficient beings, or “numerical units,” in contra¬ 
distinction to an intermediate type, the citizen or social man, that 
is, the man who is bound by duties or obligations and who is only 

5 " Discours, 35, 4-6; Reveries, v-vn; Contrat social, 1 8 and ill 4; Emile, iv, vol. 1, 
p. 286, and v, vol. 2, pp. 274-75, Gamier ed. Compare note 38 above, as well as 
Havens, pp. 183 note 74 and 172 note 32. “Wer wollte nicht dem im‘ hochsten 
Sinne verehrten Johann Jakob Rousseau auf seinen einsamen Wanderungen folgen, 
wo er, mit dem Menschengeschlecht verfeindet, seine Aufmerksamkeit der Pflanzen- 
und Blumenwelt zuwendet und in echter gradsinniger Geisteskraft sich mit den 
stillreizenden Naturkindern vertraut macht” (Goethe, “Der Verfasser teilt die 
Geschichte seiner botanischen Studien mit/ 9 in Goethes morphologische Schriften, 
selections by Troll, Jena 1926, p. 195). It does not seem that the importance of 
Rousseau’s Reveries for Goethe’s work as a whole, and in particular for the Faust, 
is sufficiently appreciated. 
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a “fractionary unit.” 58 It is the function of Rousseau’s autobio¬ 
graphical statements to present to the reader an example of, and an 
apology for, the natural or good man who is, or is becoming, wise 
without being virtuous. 

To return to our argument, it is as a radically selfish pursuit 
of pleasure that Rousseau in his capacity as citizen of Geneva 
attacks philosophy or science at the beginning of his career, in the 
Discours.™ At its end, in the Reveries, he openly confesses that 
he himself has always been a useless member of society, that he has 
never been truly fit for civil society, and that he has found perfect 
happiness in the pleasure of solitary contemplation. In tacit refer¬ 
ence to what he had indicated in the Discours about the connec¬ 
tion between society and the needs of the body, he says in the 
Reveries that nothing related to the interest of his body could 
ever truly occupy his soul. But even there, or rather precisely there, 
he feels obliged to excuse his life before the tribunal of society by 
explaining how the way of life which was really his own, and 
hence his happiness, had been forced upon him by his misfortunes: 
cut off from society by the malice of men, from pleasant dreams 
by the decline of his imagination, from thinking by the fear of 
thinking of his sufferings, he devoted himself to the sweet and 
simple pleasures of the study of botany. 60 Since he now admits 

58 Reveries, vm, p. 80, Gamier ed., and vn, pp. 64 and 71; Emile, 1, vol. 1, p. 13, 
Gamier ed. Compare Havens, p. 184 note 74. The notion connecting “natural 
man” with “wise man" is “genius” (compare Discours, 10, 1; 61, 20; 62, 13-14 and 
19; 63, 5-11; Havens, p. 227 note 224). £mile, who is called a natural man, is an 
“esprit commun” or “homme vulgaire” (see pp. 463-64 of this article) who as a child 
comes as near to a natural man as a future citizen could come; that is to say, he 
is only an approximation to a natural man. Compare Emile, 1, vol. 1, pp. 16 and 32. 
Compare Montesquieu, De Vesprit des lois, iv 8: “les sciences de speculation . . . 
rendent [les hommes] sauvages.” 

50 A life devoted to science is irreconcilable with a life devoted to duty (33, 3-9); 
science as “agr^able” is distinguished from what is “utile” or “salutaire” (54, 11-12; 
56, 21-22; 53, 15-16; 5, 14-22; 36, 7-10); there is a necessary connection between 
science, on the one hand, idleness and luxury, on the other (37, 14-18; 34, 15-16; 
36, 11-12). Compare Lettre a d'Alembert, pp. 120, 123, and 137, Fontaine ed. 

60 Reveries, v-vn. Compare especially the remarks on the idleness of the contem - 
platif solitaire Rousseau (pp. 46, 64, and 71, Gamier ed.) with Emile, hi (vol. 1, p. 
248, Gamier ed.) where we read: “tout citoyen oisif est un fripon.” Compare Reveries, 
vii, p. 68, with Discours, 5, 14 ff. 
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that he himself, the citizen of Geneva, is, and always was, a useless 
citizen, he can no longer with propriety allow society to regard 
him as a pernicious man: whereas in the Discours he had said 
that “every useless citizen may be regarded as a pernicious man,” 
he says in the Reveries that his contemporaries have done wrong, 
not in removing him from society as a useless member, but in 
proscribing him from society as a pernicious member. His last 
word on his central theme would then seem to be that science and 
citizenship are indeed irreconcilable, but that society can afford 
to tolerate a few good-for-nothings at its fringes, provided that they 
are really idle, that is, do not disturb society by subversive teach¬ 
ings — in other words, provided society does not take cognizance 
of them or does not take them seriously. 61 

v 

Having reached this point we have still to face the greatest difficulty 
to which our attempt at a consistent understanding of Rousseau’s 
intention is exposed. How can the conclusion at which we have 
arrived be reconciled with Rousseau’s admission that science and 
virtue are compatible in superior minds or that they are incom¬ 
patible only in “the peoples”? How can his admission that he 
was always a useless member of society, and in fact unfit for society 
or for a life of virtue and duty, be reconciled with his public spirit 
and sense of duty as evidenced by his political writings and by his 
conviction that the understanding reader of the “Profession de 
foi du vicaire Savoyard” would “bless a hundred times the virtuous 
and firm man who had dared to instruct mankind in this man¬ 
ner?” 62 One may answer, indeed one must answer, that the natural 
antagonism between science and society, or between science and 
virtue, does not preclude the possibility that science and society 
may be brought into some kind of agreement by violence, that is, 
the possibility that the philosopher can be forced by society, or by 

This view is already indicated in the Discours (36, 11-16). Compare ibid., 35* 
2-6, with Reveries, vi (end). 

62 Lettres ecrites de la Montague, i, p. 124, Gamier ed. Compare note 40 above. 
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himself as a citizen, to put his talents to the service of society 63 
by teaching the peoples their duties while refraining from teaching 
them philosophy or science. But this answer is clearly insufficient. 
Rousseau did not limit himself to teaching the peoples their duties; 
he rather taught them their rights. His political teaching is not 
a popular or civil teaching; it is indubitably a philosophic or 
scientific teaching. His political teaching is a part of the whole 
edifice of philosophy or science, presupposing natural science and 
crowning it. 64 If society and science are incompatible, if science 
must not in any circumstances become a social factor, social science, 
which is intended to be a practical teaching, would seem to be 
impossible. How then is Rousseau’s own political philosophy 
possible on the basis of his view of the relation of science and 
society? 

Rousseau admits that in a corrupt society (such as the one in 
which he lived) only science, and even general enlightenment, 
can provide man with a measure of relief. In a society where it is 
no longer necessary or desirable that any prejudices be respected, 
one may freely discuss the sacred foundations of society and freely 
seek not merely for remedies of the prevailing abuses, but for what 
would be simply the best solution to the political problem. 65 Under 
such conditions the direct and scientific presentation of that solu¬ 
tion would at its worst be an innocent pastime; but assuming that 
there is a prospect of a revolution, the new political science might 
prepare public opinion not merely for the restoration of a healthy 
society, but for the establishment of a more perfect society than 
ever existed before. 

Compare Plato’s statement of the problem in the Republic , 519, C4-520 b4, 
with Discours , 56, 1-11 and 57, 1-6. 

64 Regarding Rousseau’s view of the place and the character of political philosophy, 
see Discours, 3, 10-4, 3 (compare Havens’ notes) and the beginning of the preface 
to the Discours sur Vorigine de Vinigaliti . 

65 Compare p. 467 of this article. Rousseau’s thesis is a modification of the more 
common view according to which private men are not allowed to dispute what would 
be the best political order for the society to which they belong. Compare Calvin, 
lnstitutio , iv 20 §8 (vol. 2, p. 521, Tholuck ed.), and Hobbes, Leviathan , ch. 42 
(p- 299, Everyman’s Library ed.). 
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From Rousseau’s point of view the problem of society cannot 
be clearly seen and hence truly solved except on the basis of that 
radical criticism of society or of that fundamental reflection on the 
relation between society and science with which we have been 
hitherto concerned. The fundamental reflection reveals society 
as essentially a kind of bondage; the antagonism between science 
and society is the most important example of the antagonism 
between natural liberty and man-made bondage. The natural 
independence of man over against society determines the general 
character of the best solution to the political problem: the best 
solution is a society in which man remains as free as possible. 

To discover the precise solution, Rousseau proceeds as follows. 
Like Hobbes and Locke, he finds the sufficient natural basis of 
society in everyone’s natural desire for self-preservation. As soon 
as man’s faculties have developed beyond a certain point he is 
unable to preserve himself without the aid of others. The founda¬ 
tions of society are then really not more than the needs of the body, 
the selfish and most pressing needs of each individual. It is these 
needs that immediately motivate the concern with freedom: no 
superior can be presumed to have the same interest in the indi¬ 
vidual’s self-preservation as the individual himself. To enjoy the 
advantages of society everyone must accept its burdens; everyone 
must submit his own will, which is directed toward his own good, 
to the general will, which is directed toward the common good. 
Freedom in society is possible only within these limits. Man is 
free in the political sense if he is subject only to the impersonal 
will of society, and not to the personal or private will of any other 
individual or group of individuals. To avoid any kind of personal 
dependence or any kind of “private government,” everyone and 
■everything must be subjected to the social will, which expresses 
itself only in the form of general laws to the establishment of which 
everyone must have been able to contribute by his vote. Rousseau 
knew very well that “the total alienation of each associate with all 
his rights to the whole community,” or the complete submission 
of the private will to the general will, in order to be reasonable 
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or legitimate requires that a number of conditions be fulfilled 
which rarely are fulfilled. The real difficulty to which his doctrine 
of the general will is exposed, the difficulty to which it is exposed 
on the level of the question it is meant to answer, is expressed by 
these two questions: How can the general will which is always well 
intentioned since it is always directed toward the good of society* 
be presumed to be always enlightened about the good of society? 
And how can the transformation of natural man, who is guided 
exclusively by his private will, into the citizen, who unhesitatingly 
prefers the general will to his private will, be effected? 66 

Now, according to Rousseau, this problem can only be stated by 
political philosophy; it cannot be solved by it; or, more precisely* 
its solution is endangered by the very political philosophy that, 
leads up to it. For its solution is the action of the legislator or 
of the “father” of a nation, that is, of a man of superior intelligence 
who by ascribing divine origin to a code which he has devised* 
or by honoring the gods with his own wisdom, induces the citizen 
body to submit freely to his code. This action of the legislator is 
necessarily endangered by philosophy, since the arguments by 
which the legislator has to convince the citizens of his divine mis¬ 
sion, or of the divine sanction for his laws, are necessarily of doubt¬ 
ful solidity. 67 One might think that once the code were ratified, 
a “social spirit” developed, and the wise legislation accepted on 
account of its proved wisdom rather than its pretended origin, the 
belief in the divine origin of the code would no longer be required; 
but this suggestion overlooks the fact that the living respect for 
old laws, “the prejudice of antiquity,” which is indispensable for 
the health of society, can only with difficulty survive the public 
“debunking” of the accounts regarding their origin. In other 
words, the transformation of natural man into the citizen is a prob¬ 
lem coeval with society itself, and therefore society has a continuous 

66 “Les particulars voient le bien [sc. public] qu’ils rejettent; le public veut ie 
bien qu'il ne voit pas. . . Voil& d’ou nait la n£cessit£ du l£gislateur” (Contrat social > 
n 6). 

67 Compare in this connection Rousseau’s discussion of the problem of miracles 
in the Lettres Rentes de la Montagne, ii-m. 
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need for at least an equivalent for the mysterious and awe-inspiring 
action of the legislator. The legislators action, as well as its later 
equivalents (traditions and sentiments), serve the purpose of “sub¬ 
stituting a partial and moral existence for the physical and inde¬ 
pendent existence which we have received from nature.” Only 
if the opinions or sentiments engendered by society overcome, and 
as it were annihilate, the natural sentiments, can there be a stable 
and healthy society. 08 That is to say: society has to do everything 
possible to make the citizens oblivious of the very facts that are 
brought to the center of their attention, as the foundations of 
society, by political philosophy. Society stands or falls by a specific 
obfuscation against which philosophy necessarily revolts. The 
problem posed by political philosophy must be forgotten, if the 
solution to which political philosophy leads shall work. 

This intelligible, if uncomfortable, position could satisfy Rous¬ 
seau who had the “well-contrived head for which doubt is a good 
cushion.” The easiest way out of this predicament, the way that 
“the next generation” could not help choosing, was to accept his 
final and practical solution (his “rediscovery of the community,” 
his notion of the general will, the primacy of conscience or of senti¬ 
ment and tradition) and to throw overboard, or to forget, his 
theoretical premise (“the state of nature,” the independent indi¬ 
vidual, the primacy of theoretical reason). The simplest solution 
of Rousseau’s problem is the “romantic” solution. It may be said 
to be a genuine solution since it consists precisely in doing what 
Rousseau himself demanded for the era following the establish¬ 
ment, or restoration, of a true society—namely, in forgetting the “in¬ 
dividualistic” premise and keeping all one’s thoughts and wishes 
within the compass of man’s social life. The price, which has to be 

Contrat social , u G and 7; 111 2 and 11. In the chapter on the legislator (11 7) 
Rousseau clearly refers only to Moses and Mohammed as examples of legislators; 
but he clarifies his position sufficiently by quoting in one footnote a passage from 
Machiavelli's Discorsi and by praising in another footnote the theologian Calvin 
(the legislator of Geneva) as a statesman of the first order. Compare Plato, Laws , 
<$34 d7“C«| (757 d-e and 875 al-df,). and Aristotle, Politics , 1269 at5 ff. (also Meta - 
physics . 995 a^-G and 1074 bi-i.iV 
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paid for it, is, directly or indirectly, the subordination of philos¬ 
ophy to society, or the integration of philosophy into “culture.” 

It is true of course that Rousseau's doctrine of the legislator is 
meant to clarify the fundamental problem of society rather than 
to suggest a practical solution for modern Europe, except in so 
far as that doctrine adumbrates Rousseau’s own function. The 
precise reason why he had to go beyond the classical notion of the 
legislator was that that notion is apt to obscure the sovereignty of 
the people, that is, to lead, for all practical purposes, to the sub¬ 
stitution of the supremacy of the law for the full sovereignty of 
the people. The classical notion of the legislator is irreconcilable 
with the demand, so strongly made by Rousseau, for periodic 
appeals from the whole legal and constitutional order to the sover¬ 
eign will of the people, or from the will of past generations to the 
will of the living generation. 69 Rousseau had, therefore, to find 
a substitute for the action of the legislator, a substitute that would 
be compatible with the highest possible degree of freedom of the 
people. According to his final suggestion, the most fundamental 
function originally entrusted to the legislator, 70 namely, the trans¬ 
formation of natural man into the citizen, has to be discharged by 
a civil religion of the kind described from somewhat different 
points of view in the Contrat social, on the one hand, and in Emile, 
on the other. We need not go into the question whether Rousseau 
himself believed in the religion he presented in the profession of 

Contrat social, ill 18. (For the interpretation consider Paine, Rights of Man, 
pp. 12 ff., Everyman’s Library ed.). Compare The Federalist, ed. by E. M. Earle 
(Washington: National Home Library Foundation) no. 49, pp. 328-39: frequent 
appeals to the people prevent opinion, or the prejudices of the community, from 
acquiring the necessary strength. 

70 Regarding the other problem that the legislator has to solve, namely, the en¬ 
lightening of the general will about its objects, Rousseau seems to have believed 
that not its solution, but indeed a prerequisite for its solution in a complex society 
is supplied by a political system that favors the wealthy and the rural population 
over against la canaille. This political demand transforms the egalitarian implication 
of his doctrine of the general will into something comparable to the "sophisms” of 
classical politics. (Compare Aristotle, Politics, 1297 a 14 ff., and Xenophon, Cyro- 
paedia, I 2.15.) That Rousseau was aware of this can be seen from what he says in 
approving the constitutional changes effected by Servius Tullius (Contrat social, iv 
4; compare ibid., in 15). 
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faith of the Savoyard vicar, a question that cannot be answered 
by reference to what he said when he was persecuted on account 
of that profession. What is decisive is the fact that according to 
his explicit view of the relation of knowledge, faith and “the peo¬ 
ple,” the citizen body cannot have more than opinion regarding 
the truth of this or any other religion. One may even wonder 
whether any human being can have genuine knowledge in this 
respect since, according to Rousseau’s last word on the subject, 
there are “insoluble objections” to the religion preached by the 
Savoyard vicar. 71 Therefore every civil religion would seem to 
have, in the last analysis, the same character as the legislator’s 
account of the origin of his code, in so far as both are essentially 
endangered by the “dangerous pyrrhonism” fostered by the rigor¬ 
ous demands of philosophy or science: the “insoluble objections,” 
to which even the best of all religions is exposed, are dangerous 
truths. Rousseau’s personal horror, and impatience, of intolerance 
is primarily responsible for the fact that he did not dwell in his 
writings subsequent to the Discours on the consequences that this 
view entails. 


VI 

Rousseau maintained then, to the last, the thesis that he had set 
forth most impressively at the beginning of his career. That 
thesis, to repeat, is to the effect that there is a fundamental dis¬ 
proportion between the requirements of society and those of phil¬ 
osophy or science. It is opposed to the thesis of the Enlightenment, 
according to which the diffusion of philosophic or scientific knowl¬ 
edge is unqualifiedly salutary to society, or more generally ex¬ 
pressed, there is a natural harmony between the requirements of 
society and those of science. One can trace Rousseau’s thesis 
directly to Descartes’ distinction between the rules regarding the 

71 Reveries, in, pp. 23 and 27, Gamier ed.; Lcttre a Beaumont, p. 479, Gamier ed.; 
Lcttres ecrites de la Montague, 1, pp. 121-36, Gamier ed., and iv, p. 180. Compare 
notes 36 and 45 above. For the question of “insoluble objections,” compare Leibniz, 
Thcodicee, Discours preliminaire, §§24-27. 
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reform of one’s own thoughts and those regarding the reform of 
society. 72 But considering the facts that Descartes’ relation to the 
Enlightenment is ambiguous as well as that Rousseau attacks 
modern politics in the name of classical politics, it is preferable 
to understand Rousseau’s thesis as a restatement of the view under¬ 
lying classical political philosophy, and his attack on the thesis of 
the Enlightenment as a part, although the most important part, 
of his attack on modern politics in the name of classical politics. 73 
It may therefore be permissible to conclude our essay on Rousseau’s 
intention with a cursory consideration of the relation of his politi¬ 
cal philosophy to classical political philosophy. 

For the proper understanding of that relation, one must dis¬ 
regard the accidental difference, which is due to the difference in 
the social status of philosophy in the classical period, on the one 
hand, and in that of Rousseau, on the other. The classical state¬ 
ments about science and society, especially those of Plato, still 
had to serve the purpose of combating a common prejudice against 
philosophy, whereas Rousseau had to fight perhaps an even more 
dangerous prejudice in favor of philosophy: by his time, philoso¬ 
phy had become not merely a generally revered tradition, but a 
fashion. In order to grasp the essential difference, it is advisable 
to start as follows. The basic premise of classical political phil¬ 
osophy may be said to be the view that the natural inequality of 
intellectual powers is, or ought to be, of decisive political impor¬ 
tance. Hence the unlimited rule of the wise, in no way answerable 
to the subjects, appears to be the absolutely best solution to the 
political problem. This demand is obviously irreconcilable for all 
practical purposes with the character of the political community. 
The disproportion between the requirements of science and those 

72 Discours de la mdthode, ii-m. Descartes is mentioned in the Discours twice (34, 
19 and 62, 15). Compare also ibid., 63, 6 (“marcher seuls”), with Discours de la 
mcthode, 11 (Adam-Tann^ry 16, 30). 

73 Regarding Rousseau's relation to classical politics, compare the passages in¬ 
dicated or quoted in notes 5, 11, 12, 20, 22, 35, 39, 63, and 68 above. Compare the 
explicit reference to Plato’s Republic in Discours, 41 note, and to the Laws, ibid., 
19 note. 
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of society leads to the consequence that the true or natural order 

(the absolute rule of the wise over the unwise) must be replaced 
by its political counterpart or imitation, which is the rule, under 
law, of the gentlemen over those who are not gentlemen. 

The difficulties to which this doctrine as a whole is exposed 
have tempted political thinkers from very early times to take 
the natural equality of all men as a starting point for their reflec¬ 
tions. These attempts gained considerably in significance when 
the natural character of the inequality of intellectual capacities 
was explicitly questioned, and therewith the stronghold of the 
classical position was attacked as a consequence of the emergence 
of a heightened belief in the virtue of method as distinguished 
from natural gifts. It is this radical change that led to the Enlight¬ 
enment attacked by Rousseau. In opposition to the Enlightenment 
he reasserts the crucial importance of the natural inequality of 
men with regard to intellectual gifts. 74 But he avoids the politi¬ 
cal consequences that the classics drew from this principle, by 
appealing to another classical principle, namely, the dispropor¬ 
tion between the requirements of science and those of society: he 
denies that the conclusion from the fact of natural inequality to the 
demand for political inequality is valid. The disproportion be¬ 
tween the requirements of science and those of society permits 
him to build a fundamentally egalitarian politics on the admission, 
and even the emphatic assertion, of the natural inequality of men 
in the most important respect. One is tempted to say that Rousseau 
was the first to meet Plato’s and Aristotle’s challenge to democracy 
on the level of Plato’s and Aristotle's reflections, and that it is this 
fact that accounts for his unique position in the history of demo¬ 
cratic doctrine. 

It goes without saying that the relation between Rousseau and 
the classics is not exhausted by that part of the discussion which is 
carried on by Rousseau on the level of classical political philos¬ 
ophy. Rousseau makes a radical departure from classical political 

74 Compare Discours, 61, 20; 62, 13-14 and 19; 63, 5-11; compare also the end of 
the Discours sur Vorigine de Vinegalite as well as Contrat social, t 9 and 11 1. 
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philosophy by accepting the principle of Machiavelli’s criticism of 
classical political philosophy and by building his doctrine on 
modern natural science. He is thus led to replace the classical 
definition of man as the rational animal by the definition of man 
as a free agent, or the idea of human perfection by that of human 
perfectibility, to exaggerate the distinction between political vir¬ 
tue and genuine virtue into the opposition between virtue and 
goodness, and, last but not least, to initiate the fateful combination 
of the lowering of the moral standards with the moral pathos of 
“sincerity.” All the serious difficulties with which the understand¬ 
ing of Rousseau’s teaching remains beset, even if the principle 
suggested in the present article is accepted, can be traced to the 
fact that he tried to preserve the classical idea of philosophy on the 
basis of modern science. Only in a few cases is there any need for 
recourse to his private idiosyncrasies to clear up apparent or real 
contradictions in his teaching. In particular, I do not wish to deny 
that on a few occasions his irritable amour-propre may have 
blurred his amazingly lucid vision. 75 


75 Compare Discours, 29, 1-5. 
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I 

The antiquarian controversy about the intention of Rous¬ 
seau conceals a political controversy about the nature of 
democracy. Modem democracy might seem to stand or 
fall by the claim that “the method of democracy"" and 
I "the method of intelligence” are identical. To understand 
the implications of this claim one naturally turns to Rous¬ 
seau, for Rousseau, who considered himself the first 
theoretician of democracy/ regarded the compatibility 
! of democracy, or of free government in general, with 
science not as a fact which is manifest to everyone but 
rather as a serious problem. 

An adequate understanding of Rousseaus thesis pre¬ 
supposes a detailed interpretation of the Contrat social 
j and Smile. For reasons of space alone, to say nothing of 

1 others, we must limit ourselves here to a discussion of 

: Rousseaus “first discourse” which is now conveniently 

accessible, thanks to Mr. George Havens, in a beautiful 
and well annotated edition . 2 Rousseau himself said that 
all his writings express the same principles. There are 


Reprinted, by permission of the author and the publishers, from 
Social Research, y ol. 14, 1947. 

1 “La constitution d 4 mocratique a jusqu’& present et6 mal exam¬ 
inee. Tons ceux qui en ont parle, ou ne la eonnaissaient pas, ou y 
prenaient trop pen d’interet, 011 avaient int£ret de la presenter sous 
un faux jour ... La constitution democratique est certainement le 
chef-d’oeuvre de Fart politique; mais plus Fartifice en est admirable, 
moins il appartient a tons les yeux de le p6n6trer” (Lettres Sorites 
de la Montague , vni, p. 252, Gamier ed.; the italics are mine). 

2 Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Discours sur les sciences et les arts. [Edi¬ 
tion critique avec ime introduction et un commentaire par George 
R. Havens.] New York: Modem Language Association of America, 
1946. This work will be cited in the following notes as “Havens”; 
Rousseau s first discourse will be referred to as Discours and the 
pages and lines cited will be those of the first edition which are 
indicated in Havens’ edition. 
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then no other Rousseauan principles than those under¬ 
lying his short discourse on the sciences and arts, how¬ 
ever imperfectly he may have expressed them in that 
earliest of his important writings . 8 

The specific thesis of the Discours is slightly obscured 
by the immediate purpose for which it was written. It 
was composed as an answer to the question raised by the 
Academy of Dijon whether the restoration of the sciences 
and arts had contributed to moral betterment. Accord¬ 
ingly, what strikes the reader first is the fact that Rous¬ 
seau had the comage, in the heyday of the Enlighten¬ 
ment, “to blame the sciences and to praise ignorance” 
in the interest of morality. Yet the denial of the harmony 
between civilization and morality is not the specific thesis 
of Rousseau. It was anticipated by the very question of 
the Academy of Dijon. It was anticipated above all by 
a tradition whose most famous representatives would 
seem to be Montaigne and Seneca and which can be 
traced, with some degree of justice, to Socrates . 4 As a 
matter of fact, what Rousseau calls Socrates" praise of 
ignorance occupies an important place in the Discours , 
which quotes in extenso a pertinent passage from Plato’s 
Apology of Socrates , But one has merely to restore the 
quotation to its immediate context to realize the most 
obvious difference between the Discours and the tradi¬ 
tion to which it is related. Rousseau quotes Socrates" cen- 


3 “J’ai ecrit sur divers sujets, mais toujours dans les memes print- 
cipes” (Lettre & Beaumont, p. 437, Gamier ed.; compare ibid 
p. 457). See also Rousseau’s letter to Malesherbes of January 12, 
1762 (Havens, p. 5). Havens rightly says: “Le premier Discours 
[de Rousseau] est la pierre angulaire de toute son oeuvre.” As to 
Rousseau’s own judgment on tire Discours, see Discotirs , “Avertisse- 

j ment,” and Havens, p. 169 note 24. 

4 Discours, 1-2; 13, 8-14, 5; 30, 10-12; Havens, pp. 25, 64-71, and 
167. Also compare Discours , 47, 9-15, wi|h Xenophon’s Oeconomi - 
cus, 4.2-3 and 6,5 ff., and Discours , 57, fti-ig (the idea of a com¬ 
parison of agriculture and philosophy) with the subject of the 
Oeconomicus as a whole. Regarding the general thesis of the Dis¬ 
cours, compare Xenophon’s Cijropaedia, 1 2.6, Resp . Lac,, 2, and 

J Memorabilia, xv 7. 
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sure of the poets and the “artists”; he fails to quote his 
censure of the politicians . 5 Far from being directed 
against the democratic or republican politicians or states¬ 
men, as was Socrates* “praise of ignorance/ Rousseaus 
“praise of ignorance” is even inspired by a republican 
or democratic impulse: he attacks the Enlightenment as 
a pillar of despotism or of absolute monarchy . 6 

Rousseau's view is not unintelligible. That enlighten¬ 
ment is a pillar of absolute monarchy was admitted by 
the two men who are still popularly considered the great¬ 
est defenders of despotism in modem times, Maehiavelli 
and Hobbes. To see this, one has to take into account 
the fact that Rousseau regards the Enlightenment, 
which he attacks in the Discours, as essentially hostile 
to religion 7 and thus by considering the Enlightenment 
a pillar of despotism he implies that despotism, as dis¬ 
tinguished from free government, can dispense with re¬ 
ligion. Now, Maehiavelli had intimated that whereas free 
commonwealths absolutely require religion as perhaps 
their strongest bond, the fear of God can be replaced by 
the fear of an able prince, and he had described, in the 
same context, the age of the good Roman emperors, and 
not the republican period of Rome, as the golden age 
when everyone could hold and defend any opinion he 
pleased . 8 As for Hobbes, whose political demands find 


5 Compare Discours, 22, 12-24, 9 > with Apology of Socrates, 21 b ff, 
Socrates speaks not of artists but of artisans. The change from “arti¬ 
sans” to “artists” may also be due to Rousseaus democratic inten¬ 
tion; it is at any rate in agreement with that intention. 

6 Discours, 6 , 6-27; 16, 21 ff.; 21, 1; 28; 54, 18-21 (compare with 
Contrat social, 1 6). See also some later statements by Rousseau 
on the purport of the Discours (Havens, pp. 5, 53, and 172) as 
well as Diderot's and d'Argenson's comments (Havens, pp. 31 and 
33). That Rousseau's praise of Louis xxv in the Discours (55, 15- 
17) is of doubtful sincerity is apparent from a moment's considera¬ 
tion of an earlier passage (ibid., 28, 11-22). 

7 Discours, 36, 8-37, 4; m 6-6o, 3 ; 3-*6. 

8 Discord, 1 10-11 (compare 1 55). See also Spinoza, Tractatm 

politicus, vi 40 (separation of religion and state in monarchies) 

and vm 46 (need for public religion in aristocracies and, by im¬ 
plication, in democracies). 
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their complete fulfilment only in absolute hereditary mon¬ 
archy, he had taught that the civil order rests on fear of 
violent death as distinguished from fear of “Powers In¬ 
visible,” that is, religion. Since the fear of invisible pow¬ 
ers naturally endangers the effectiveness of the fear of 
violent death, the whole scheme suggested by Hobbes 
requires for its operation the weakening, if not the 
elimination, of the former kind of fear; it requires such 
a radical change of outlook as can be brought about only 
by the diffusion of scientific knowledge. The absolute 
monarchy favored by Hobbes beyond any other form of 
government is possible, strictly speaking, only as enlight¬ 
ened, and enlightening, monarchy . 9 

The ground for Rousseau's attack on despotism was 
laid by Montesquieu's De Vesprit des lois, which ap¬ 
peared about a year before the Discours was conceived. 
Montesquieu contrasted fear as the principle of despot¬ 
ism with virtue as the principle of democracy. The virtue 
in question he characterized as political virtue—that is, 
patriotism or love of equality—and he explicitly distin¬ 
guished it from moral virtue; he was compelled, how¬ 
ever, implicitly to identify political virtue with moral 
virtue . 10 Montesquieu found the natural home, as it 
were, of virtue in classical antiquity, and he contrasted 
the “small souls” of the subjects of the modem monarchies 
with the human greatness of the citizens of the classical 


9 De cive, x 18-19; Leviathan, chs. 12 (pp. 54-57, Everyman's 
Library ed.), 14 (p. 73), 29 (p. i7S)> 3<> (pp. 180 and 183), and 
31 (end). Compare Ferdinand Tonnies, Thomas Hobbes, 3rd ed. 
(Stuttgart 1925) pp. 53-54, 195, and 273-76. For a present-day 
discussion see Louis Mario, “Le droit d'insurrection,” in Les doc¬ 
trines politiques modemes, ed. by Boris Mirkine-Guetz6vitch (New 
York 1947) pp. 111-34. Mario says; . . tie] progr&s de la sci¬ 
ence . . . favorise le coup d’etat et d6truifc mat^rieliement et 
moralement les forces de resistance” (p. 124). 

10 Compare Esprit, Avertissement de 1 ’auteur and v 2, with m 3, 
in 5, and iv 5. The same ambiguity characterizes the thesis of the 
Discours (compare, for example, 20, 3 ff., with 44, 7 ff.). See 
Havens, pp. 183 note 72, and 200 note 137. 
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commonwealths . 11 He stressed the opposition between 
classical political science, which took its bearings by vir¬ 
tue, and modern political science, which was attempting 
to find a substitute for virtue in economics . 12 He dwelled 
on the inseparable connection between the principle of 
democracy, on the one hand, and the prohibitions 
against luxury and against the undue freedom and power 
of women, on the other , 13 He indicated that the cultiva¬ 
tion of superior talent is not a primary need, and perhaps 
no need at all, for democracies . 14 He questioned "the 
speculative sciences” and “the speculative life” with a 
view to the demands of a healthy and vigorous repub¬ 
lic . 18 

To arrive at the theses of the Discours, Rousseau 
merely had to isolate Montesquieu s analysis of democ¬ 
racy, or of republics in general, and to make explicit 
certain points that Montesquieu had left unstated. It is 
true, he could not do this without deviating from Montes¬ 
quieu’s teaching as a whole, or without criticizing him . 16 


11 Compare Esprit, m 3, in 5, iv 4, and xi 13, with the following 
passages of the Discours: 6, 17-18; 20, 3 if.; 26, 5 ff.; 29, 1 ff.; 47, 
9"“49> : 31 51 note. 

12 “Les politiques grees, qui vivaient dans le gouvemement popu¬ 
late, ne reconnaissaient d autre force qui pftt les soutenir que celle 
de la vertu. Ceux d’aujourd’hui ne nous parlent que de manufac¬ 
tures, de commerce, de finances, de richesses et de luxe meme” 
( Esprit, m 3). “Les andens Politiques parloient sans cesse de 
moeurs et de vertu; les notres ne parlent que de commerce et d’ar- 
gent” ( Discours, 38, 12-15). 

is Esprit, vh. Compare Discours, 6 note, on the connection between 
luxury and monarchy (for the example of Alexander and the Ich- 
thyophagi, compare Esprit, xxi 8), and 37, 12-45, 12. 

14 Compare Esprit, v 3 (mediocrity of talents) with Discours, 53, 
6 ff., and Contrat social, rv 3 (equality of talents), 
is Esprit, iv 8, xiv 5 and 7, xxm 21. Compare also the censure of 
China in the Discours (16, 18-17, 18) with Esprit, vin 21. 

16 “Le chevalier Petty a suppose, dans ses calculs, qu’un honmie 
en Angleterre vaut ce qu’on le vendrait k Alger. Cela ne pent etre 
bon que pour V Angleterre: il y a des pays ou un homme ne vaut 
rien; il y a en a oh il vaut moins que rien” ( Esprit, xxm 18). “L'un 
vous dira qu’un homme vaut en telle contr^e la somme quon le 
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For in spite of all his admiration for the spirit of classical 
antiquity, Montesquieu oscillated, at least apparently, 
between the classical republic and the modem (limited) 
monarchy, or, what is perhaps more precise, between the 
type of republic represented by classical Rome and that 
represented by eighteenth-century England . 17 The ap¬ 
parent oscillation was due to his awareness of the prob¬ 
lem inherent in “virtue” as a political principle. The de¬ 
mands of virtue are not identical with those of political 
liberty; in fact, they may be opposed to them. To de¬ 
mand that virtue should rule is likely to be tantamount 
to demanding a large measure of interference with the 
private life of the citizens; the demand in question may 
easily conflict with that indulgence of human whims and 
weaknesses which Montesquieu seems to have regarded 
as an integral part of humanity. Observations such as 
these led him to stipulate that the requirements of virtue 
be limited by considerations of “prudence” and hence to 
identify the virtue of the legislator with moderation, 
which he regarded as a virtue of a lower order. From the 
point of view of liberty as distinguished from virtue he 
preferred the English order to that of the classical re¬ 
publics, and from the point of view of humanity as distin¬ 
guished from virtue he preferred the commercial repub¬ 
lics to the military republics. He was thus led, or led 
back, to the modern approach, which consisted in trying 
to find a substitute for virtue in the spirit fostered by 
trade or even in the feudal notion of honor . 18 Rousseau 
refused, at least at first, to follow Montesquieu in his 
j return, or his adaptation, to the modem principle. While 
he thus remained faithful to the cause of virtue, he did 


vendroit k Alger; un autre en suivant ce caleul trouvera des pays 
ou un homme ne vaut rien, et d’autres ou il vaut moins que rien” 
(Discours, 38, 15-26), 

17 Esprit, 11 4, v 19, xx 4 and 7; compare vx 3 with xi 6. 

18 Esprit, m 5, xi 4, xix 5, g-11, 16, xx 1, xxix 1 (compare m 4). 
For a discussion of this problem, see, for example, Burke’s letter to 
Rivarol of June 1, 1791, in Letters of Edmund Burke, A Selection, 
ed. by H. J. Laski (Oxford World Classics) pp. 303-04, 
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not prove to be completely impervious to the critique of 
virtue that motivated Montesquieu’s return to modernity* 
At any rate, it is not misleading to say that in the Dis¬ 
cours Rousseau starts by drawing the most extreme con¬ 
clusions that a republican could draw from Montes¬ 
quieus analysis of republics. He directs his explicit and 
passionate attack not merely against luxury and against 
the economic approach of modem politics but likewise 
against “the sciences and the arts/’ which, he contends, 
presuppose luxury and foster it. He attacks especially 
science or philosophy as incompatible in its origin, its 
exercise, and its effects with the health of society, patriot¬ 
ism, wisdom or virtue. He is consistent enough to praise 
the Spartans for not having tolerated in their midst arts 
and artists, as well as science and scholars, and he even 
praises the Caliph Omar for having ordered the burning 
of the books of the library of Alexandria . 19 While con¬ 
tending that science as such is immoral, he considers 
modem science even more dangerous than pagan sci¬ 
ence. He does not say whether the particular character 
of modem science is due to the particular character of 
its origin; he limits himself to indicating that whereas 
science is normally preceded by ignorance, modem sci¬ 
ence was preceded by something worse than ignorance— 
namely, medieval scholasticism—and to tracing the lib¬ 
eration from scholasticism not to the Reformation but 
to “the stupid Moslem” (the conquest of Constantino¬ 
ple ). 20 Realizing the difference between, and the pos¬ 
sible opposition of, virtue in the strict sense and political 
virtue, he occasionally praises, in the spirit of his later 
attacks on civil society as such, the life of the savages . 21 
The theses of the Discours are explicitly based on noth¬ 
ing but historical inductions and philosophical reasoning, 

^Discmrs, 13, 8-14, 5 ; * 7 , a- 7 ; 21, 3 - 5 ; 29, 6-11; 32, 7-21; 34 , 
12-35, 2; 37,13 ff«; 49 , 16-185 51, 28; 54 , 3~*8; 60, 15 fL 

20 Discours, 4, 7-21; 7, 6-14; 25, 1-5; 37 , 18-38, 15; 59 , 6 
Compare Havens, p. 219 note 196. 

21 Discours, 5, 14-8, 27; 19, 15-24; 44 , 7 ff. Compare Havens, 
pp. 9, 49, 54, 181 note 62. 
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that is, on considerations fully accessible to the “natural 
light.” Although Rousseaus attack on the Enlightenment 
partly agrees with the views of the Biblical tradition and 
though he occasionally defers to these views, his argu¬ 
ment is certainly not based on specifically Biblical be¬ 
liefs , 22 One cannot even say that it is based on natural 
theology . Rousseau introduces one of his most important 
authorities almost explicitly as a polytheist and he im¬ 
plies that the state of innocence is characterized by poly¬ 
theism . 23 When he attacks science on the grounds of its 
detrimental effect on religion, he has in mind “civil re¬ 
ligion,” that is, religion considered merely as a social 
| bond. 

II 

The contemporary critics of Rousseau’s “praise of igno¬ 
rance” were quite understandably under the impression 
that he had denied all value to science or philosophy and 
that he had suggested the abolition of all learning. In 
his rejoinders, however, he declared that they had not 
understood him and that he considered preposterous the 
views that were generally attributed to him. Yet, since 
he had said the things which he practically denied hav¬ 
ing said, one seems forced to conclude that he had not 
meant them. According to the editor of the Discours, 


22 Discours, 3, 4-5; 31, 2-4; 32, 1-4; 44, 2-4; Havens, pp. 85, 
173 note 33, and 177 note 48. See also the passages indicated in 
note 7 of this article. Compare the end of note i of the Discours sur 
Forigine de FinSgalitS. That Rousseau never changed his mind in 
this respect is apparent, not only from the general statement quoted 
before (note 3 of this article) but above all from what one may 
call his last word on the subject. In his RSveries d’un promeneur 
solitaire he says: “Dans le petit nombres de livres que je lis quel- 
quefois encore, Plutarque [that is, not the Bible] est celui qui m at¬ 
tache et me profite le plus” (xv, at the beginning). Compare the 
statement with RSveries, m. 

23 Compare 44, 7 ff. with 26, 11 (the beginning of the prosopopoeia 
of Fabricius, that is, of the core of the whole Discours). Compare 
Archbishop Beaumont’s Mandement, §7 beginning. 
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Rousseau had meant only that science must not be pre¬ 
ferred to, or made independent of, morality. But, he 
adds, Rousseau was so carried away by his enthusiasm 
for virtue or by his rhetorical power as to exaggerate 
grossly, to maintain a “somewhat puerile thesis” and un¬ 
consciously to contradict himself . 24 This interpretation 
might seem to be borne out by the Discours itself. Es¬ 
pecially toward its end, Rousseau explicitly admits the 
compatibility of science and virtue. He bestows high 
praise upon the learned societies whose members must 
combine learning and morality; he calls Bacon, Des¬ 
cartes, and Newton the teachers of the human race; he 
demands that scholars of the first rank should find hon¬ 
orable asylum at the courts of princes in order to en¬ 
lighten the peoples from there and thus contribute to 
the peoples’ happiness . 25 

The view of Rousseau’s intention that Havens adopts— j 
a view that led, and leads, directly to Kant’s assertion of 
the primacy of practical reason—is exposed to a difficulty j 
that I consider insuperable. It is a view suggested by 
one of the men who attacked the Discours shortly after j 
its publication . 26 But Rousseau declared about ten years 


24 Havens, pp. 36, 38, 4 ®, 5^ 58, 59, 84, 80, 87, 88, 176 note 45, 
179 note 54, 239 note 259, 248 note 298. 

25 Discours, 55, 4-56, 22; 62, 15-16; 64, 3-65, 6; 24, 10-25, 2. 
Compare especially 66, 3-12, with the parallels in the “profession 
de foi du vicaire Savoyard/' Compare Havens' notes on these pas¬ 
sages, as well as Havens, pp. 32-33 and 173 note 35 on the favor¬ 
able reception of the Discours by the philosophes* The apparent 
concessions to the common view seem to be retracted, at least 
partly, in the final paragraphs (65, 8 if.). Yet these very paragraphs 
seem destined to explain why Rousseau had stressed throughout the 
Discours the incompatibility of science and virtue, for by limiting 
his final suggestion to “the present state of things," he seems to in¬ 
dicate that the general thesis of the Discours is valid only so long 
as society is not radically reformed: only in a corrupt society are 
science and virtue incompatible. See, however, note 40 below. 

28 Havens, p. 239 note 259. See also Havens, pp. 40-41: Havens 
asserts, and Rousseau denies, that a certain critic of the Discours 
has “saisi F£tat de la question." 
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later that none of those who had attacked him had ever 
succeeded in understanding his crucial thesis. 

It cannot be denied that Rousseau contradicts himself. 
The contradiction confronts us, as it were, on the title 
page. The title is followed by a motto from Ovid, whose 
name is added to the motto, and who is condemned in 
the text of the Discours as one of those “obscene authors 
whose very names alarm chastity ” 27 To solve the dif¬ 
ficulty in a manner that does not do injustice to Rous¬ 
seaus intelligence or literary ability, one is tempted to 
suggest that he entrusted the two contradictory theses 
—the thesis favorable to the sciences and the thesis un¬ 
favorable to them—to two different characters, or that 
he speaks in the Discours in two different characters. 
This suggestion is not so fanciful as it might appear at 
first sight In the concluding paragraphs Rousseau de¬ 
scribes himself as a “simple soul” or a “common man” 
(homme vulgaire) who as such is not concerned with 
the immortality of literary fame; but in the preface he 
gives us clearly to understand that he intends to live, as 
a writer, beyond his century . 28 He draws a distinction 
between himself who knows nothing and, being neither 
a true scholar nor a bel esprit , is only a common man, 
and those who teach mankind salutary truths; yet he 
knows that as the author of the Discours (which teaches 
the salutary truth that the sciences are dangerous) he 
cannot help also belonging to the second type, that is, 
to the philosophers or the scientists . 29 Just as the Dis¬ 
cours may be said to have two different authors, it may 
be said to be addressed to two different audiences. In 
the concluding section Rousseau makes it clear that in 
his capacity as a common man he addresses common 
men. Yet in the preface he states that he writes only for 


27 Discours, 15, 13-15. 

28 Discours, n, 14-16 and 65, 8 ff. It is hardly an accident that 
that section of the Discours which Rousseau wrote immediately 
after the conception of the work was a prosopopoeia. 

29 Discours, 1, 1-11; i, 7-9; 58, 11—22; 64, 19; 65, 8 ff. Compare 
Havens, p. 201 note 142. 
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those who are not subjugated by the opinions of their 
century, of their country, or of their society, that is, only 
for true scholars; in other words, he states that the 
cours is addressed not to “the people” or “the public” 
but only to “a few readers .” 30 I suggest, then, that when 
Rousseau rejects science as superfluous or harmful, he 
speaks in the character of a common man addressing 
common men, and when speaking in that character he 
does not exaggerate at all by rejecting science absolutely. 
But far from being a common man, he is a philosopher 
who merely appears in the guise of a common man: as a 
philosopher addressing philosophers he naturally takes 
the side of science. 

It can be proved that this is the correct interpretation 
of the Discours and therewith fundamentally of Rous¬ 
seaus thought. In defending the Discours against the 
same critic who may have originated the accepted view 
of his intention, Rousseau explains the frontispiece of 
the Discours as follows: “The torch of Prometheus is the 
torch of the sciences which is made for the purpose of in¬ 
spiring the great minds , . . the satyr who sees the fire 
for the first time, runs toward it and wishes to embrace 
it, represents the common men who, seduced by the 
lustre of the letters, give themselves indiscreetly to 
studies. The Prometheus who shouts and warns them of 
the danger is the citizen of Geneva, This allegory is just, 
beautiful and, I venture to believe, sublime. What shall 
one think of a writer who has pondered over it and has 
not succeeded in understanding it ?” 31 Rousseau who 
warns the common men of the dangers of science is so 
far from considering himself a common man that he 
boldly compares himself to Prometheus who brings the 
light of science, or of the love of science, to the few for 
whom alone it is destined. 

About ten years later Rousseau declares in his Lettre 
dM.de Beaumont: “the development of enlightenment 

30 Compare Discours , 1, 14-n, 16, with 2, 1-5* See Havens, p. 56. 

31 Compare Havens, pp. 227 note 224 and 247 note 297. 
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and vice always takes place in the same ratio, not in the 
individuals, but in the peoples-a distinction which I 
have always carefully made and which none of those who 
have attacked me has ever been able to understand .” 82 
Science is not compatible with the virtue of “the peo¬ 
ples”; it is compatible with the virtue of certain individ¬ 
uals, that is, of “the great minds.” Science is bad, not 
absolutely, but only for the people or for society* it is 
good, and even necessary, for the few among whom 
Rousseau counts himself. For, as he says in the Discours , 
the mind has its needs as well as the body; but whereas 
the needs of the body are the foundations of society, the 
needs of the mind lead to what is merely an ornament 
of society; the satisfaction of the needs of the mind is 
not the one thing needful for society and is for this very 
reason bad for society ; 33 but what is not a necessity for, 
and hence a danger to, society is a necessity for certain 
individuals. Since the needs of the body are “the need” 
par excellence, Rousseau can also say that society is 
based on “need ,” 34 whereas science is not, and he can 
therefore imply that science, being radically “free” is of 
higher dignity than society. As he put it when defending 
the Discours against its critics, “science is not made for 
man,” “for us,” “for man in general”; it is good only for 
certain individuals, for the small number of true scholars, 
for “heavenly intelligences.” One cannot help being re¬ 
minded of Aristotle’s praise of the philosophic life which 
is the only free life and essentially transsocial and of 


82 . . Ces reflexions me conduisirent k de nouveiles recherches 

sur 1’esprit hrnnain consid6re dans F 4 tat civil; et je trouvai qu^alors 
le d6veloppement des lumi^res et des vices se faisait touiours en 
meme raison, non dans les individus, mais dans les peoples: dis¬ 
tinction que j’ai toujours soigneusement faite, et qu’aucon de ceux 
qui raont attaqu6 n’a jamais pu concevoii” (Lettre d Beaumont , 
p. 471, Gamier ed.), 

33 Discours, 5, 14-6, 6; 33, 3-9; 34, 15-35, 6. Compare Lettre d 
d'Alembert , p. 121, Fontaine ed. 

Discours, 6, 8-8. 
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which man is capable not qua mere man but qua partak¬ 
ing of the divine . 35 It is only to the few who are capable 
of a life devoted to science that Rousseau seriously 
wishes to address himself, not only in the Discours , but 
in all his writings with the possible exception of the 
merely apologetic ones . 30 

The view set forth in the preceding paragraph is con- 
finned by the Discours , although rather by seemingly 
incidental remarks than by the guiding theses . 37 In fact, 

ss" Discours , 62, 12-14 and 63, 3-10. See Havens, pp. 36, 37 , 45 , 
g2 ? 53, and 60, Compare Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1177 
£132 fF. and b26“3i, and Metaphysics , 982 1^25-983 au, 

36 '‘Tout ceci est vrai, surtout des livres qui ne sont point Merits 
pour le peuple, tels qu'ont toujours 6t6 les miens . . . [Quant h 
f Emile] il s agit d*un nouveau systeme d'6ducation, dont foffre le 
plan k 1 examen des sages, et non pas dune m^thode pour les p£res 
et les inures, k iaquelle je n ? ai jamais songd Si quelquefois, par une 
figure assez commune , je parais leur adresser la parole, cest, ou 
pour me faire mieux entendre, ou pour m exprimer en moins de 
mots ' 9 (Lettres Scrites de la Montague , v, p. 202, Gamier ed.). See 
on the oilier hand ibid., ix, p. 283: “Si je parlais k vous seui, je 
pourrais user de cette methode; mais le sujet de ces Lettres int^resse 
un people entier . . Tlie Letters happen to be an apologetic 
work. See also ibid., xa, pp. 152-53, the distinction between the 
“homines sages qui sont instruits et qui savent raisonner” and who 
alone can have “une foi solide et sure” on the one hand, with 
“les gens bons et droits qui voient la verity partout ou ils voient la 
justice” and who are apt to be deceived by their zeal, as well as 
“le peuple” “en toute chose esclave de ses sens,” on the other. 

In the preface to his Lettre a d'Alembert, Rousseau makes the 
following remark which is important for the understanding of the j 
Discours in particular: “il ne s’agit plus ici d'un vain babil de phi¬ 
losophy, mais d’une v6rit£ de pratique importante k tout un peu¬ 
ple. Il ne s’agit plus de parler au petit nombre, mais au public; ni 
de faire penser les autres, mais d'expliquer neUement mes pensSes. j 
U a done fallu changer de stylet pour me faire mieux entendre a 
tout le monde, j’ai dit moins de choses en plus de mots . . (Ital¬ 
ics in quoted passages are mine.) 

87 “The peoples” are explicitly addressed (29, 18); Rousseau ex¬ 
presses his respect for true scholars (2,5) or for the small minority 
to whom it is appropriate to erect monuments in honor of the hu¬ 
man mind (63, 8-10); he indicates that ignorance is despicable 
(4, 12-13); he speaks of the populace as unworthy to approach 
the sanctuary of the sciences (62, 1-4). Above all, he quotes Mon- 
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one of these theses appears to contradict our interpre¬ 
tation, for Rousseau seems to contend in the last section 
of the Discours that science is compatible with society. 
Actually, however, he does not go beyond saying that 
the study of science by the very few who are by nature 
destined for it may be permissible from the point of view 
of society and even salutary, provided they use their 
natural gifts for enlightening the people about its duties; 
and what he manifestly does in the Discours is not more 
than precisely this, namely, enlightening the people 
about its duties. He does not endorse, he even rejects, 
the suggestion that the philosopher should make accessi¬ 
ble to the people the philosophic or scientific knowl¬ 
edge itself; science is permissible or salutary only in so 
far as it is not, as such, a social factor. Its social effect is 
necessarily disastrous: enlightenment paves the way for 
despotism. Accordingly Rousseau repeatedly and most 
emphatically attacks popularized science or the diffusion 
of scientific knowledge . 38 There can be no doubt that 
in rejecting popularized science Rousseau did not ex¬ 
aggerate, but expressed directly and adequately what 
he seriously thought. 

We must add an important qualification. When Rous¬ 
seau asserts that there is a natural incompatibility be¬ 
tween society and science, he understands “natural” in 
the Aristotelian sense , 39 and he means that genuine sci¬ 
ence is incompatible with a healthy society. In answering 
one of the critics of the Discours he warns the reader 
against the conclusion “that one should burn all libraries 


taignes “faime k contester et diseourir, mais cest avec peu 
dliommes et pour moi” (12 note). 

38 Discours, n, 6-14; 24, 19-21; 36, 10-37, 11; 59 note; 61, 12-63, 

7. “Ne verra-t-on jamais renaitre ces temps heureux oh les peuples 
ne se melaient point de philosopher, mais ou les Platon, les Thal&s 
et les Pyfbagore, £pris aim ardent desir de savoir, entreprenaient 
les plus grands voyages uniquement pour smstruire. . ( Dis¬ 

cours sur 1 origine ae VinSgalitS, note j; the italics are mine). Com¬ 
pare RSveries d'un prorneneur solitaire , in, p, 18, and vn, p. 72, 
Gamier ed 

39 See the motto of the Discours sur Vorigine de VinSgalitL 
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and destroy the universities and academies today” (ital¬ 
ics mine). In a corrupt society, in a society ruled despoti¬ 
cally, science is the only redeeming tiling; in such a so¬ 
ciety, science and society are compatible; in such a 
society the diffusion of scientific knowledge, or, in other 
words, the open attack on all prejudices is legitimate be¬ 
cause social morality cannot become worse than it al¬ 
ready is. But Rousseau, who wished to live beyond his 
time and who foresaw a revolution, wrote with a view 
to the requirements of a healthy society which might be 
established after the revolution and which would have 
to take as its model Sparta rather than Athens. This pros¬ 
pect was bound to influence his own literary activity . 40 

Everyone will admit that in the Discours Rousseau 
attacks the Enlightenment in the interest of society. 
What is commonly overlooked is the fact that he attacks 
the Enlightenment in the interest of philosophy or sci¬ 
ence as well. In fact, since he considers science superior 
in dignity to society, one must say that he attacks the En¬ 
lightenment chiefly in the interest of philosophy. When 


4( > “11 y a des pr6jug6s qu’il faut respecter . . . Mais lorsque tel est 
F6tat des choses que plus rien ne saurait changer qu’en mieux, les 
pr6jug6s sont-ils si respectables qu'il faille leur sacriner la raison, la 
vertu, la justice, et tout le bien que la v£rit6 pourrait faire aux 
hommes?” (Lettre & Beaumont, pp. 471-72, Gamier ed.). For 
another application of the same principle, see Lettre & d*Alembert, 
pp, 188-90, Fontaine ed. Compare Havens, pp. 45, 46, 54, and 
229 note 232. On Rousseau’s anticipation of a revolution, see Ha¬ 
vens, pp. 38, 46, and 50. 

When Rousseau indicates toward the end of the Discours that 
“in the present state of things” he will not strive for literary fame 
or attempt to instruct the peoples in their duties he does not mean 
then that the incompatibility of science and society is due to “the 
present state of things,” but rather that he considers the present 
situation so liopeless that he cannot perform the social duty of the 
philosopher beyond what he has been doing in the Discours. The 
statement in question may also reflect a crisis in his self-confidence 
(see Havens, p. 226 note 222). It was the success of the Discours 
that induced him to continue performing what he considered his 
social duty by writing the second Discours, the Contrat social, and 
J tmile. 
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he attacks the belief that the diffusion of scientific knowl- 
edge has a salutary effect on society, he is chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the effect of that belief on science. He is 
shocked by the absurdity of philosophy having degen¬ 
erated into a fashion or of the fight against prejudice 
having itself become a prejudice. If philosophy is identi¬ 
cal with the liberation of one's mind from all prejudices, 
the degeneration of philosophy into a prejudice would 
destroy forever, humanly speaking, the possibility of 
intellectual freedom . 41 


Ill 

Rousseau himself admitted that he did not reveal in the 
Discours the principles underlying that work . 42 Since 
the purpose of the work is to warn the people against 
any contact with the sciences, it would of course have 
| been impossible to stress there the superior dignity of 
science; to do this would have been tantamount to invit- 
ling the people to learning. In other words, since phi¬ 
losophy can become known on the market place only as 
popularized philosophy, a public attack on popularized 
philosophy inevitably becomes an attack on philosophy 
tout court. Rousseau then exaggerates in the Discours 
by attacking science as simply bad; he does this, how¬ 
ever, not because he is carried away by irresponsible 
zeal or rhetoric, but because he is fully alive to the re¬ 
sponsibilities that his principles impose upon him. In a 
[public utterance on the incompatibility of science and 
society he had, according to his principles, to side flatly 
with society against science. This is not in contradiction 
Jwith the fact that the Discours is ultimately addressed 
only to “the few," for every book is accessible, not merely 


41 Compare the passages indicated in note 38 above, especially the 
beautiful passage in the preface: “Tel fait aujourd’hui Fesprit fort 
et le philosophe, qui, par la merae raison n’edt 6 te qu’un fa™ 
natique du temps de la ligue.” 

i 42 Compare Havens, pp. 51 and 56. See also note 36 above. 
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to those to whom it is ultimately addressed, but to all 
who can read. Nor is our contention at variance with the 
circumstance that Rousseau revealed in his later writings 
certain points which he did not reveal in the Discours; 
for by failing to reveal in the later writings certain points 
which he had revealed in the Discours, he succeeded in 
never revealing his principles coherently and hence fully, 
or in speaking through his publications merely to those 
whom he wanted to reach. It is only by combining the 
information supplied by the Discours with that supplied 
by Rousseaus later writings that one can arrive at an 
understanding of the principles underlying each and all 
of his writings. Whereas the Discours does not state 
clearly the precise qualification of his attack on science, 
it states more clearly than the later writings the decisive 
reason why science and society are incompatible. 

The foregoing remarks do not agree with the fairly 
common opinion according to which Rousseau was ab¬ 
solutely frank—an opinion that derives apparently strong 
support from his protestations of his unbounded sincer¬ 
ity. 43 We have therefore to explain as clearly and as 
briefly as possible Rousseaus views regarding the duty 
of truthfulness. j 

Rousseau discusses this subject in the fourth “prome¬ 
nade” of the Reveries dun promeneur solitaire. The im¬ 
portance of the discussion may easily escape the unwary 
reader. In the first place, his habits will be confirmed by 
the artful character of the whole book, which claims to 
be written in a situation and in a mood in which consid¬ 
erations of prudence have ceased to carry any weight; 
it claims to be more outspoken even than the Confessions 
since it is said to be written exclusively for the author, 
who has no longer any thought or hope of reaching his 
readers. Moreover, the matter to which Rousseau applies 
his rule of conscience by way of expounding it is of the; 

43 Ft)Texample, near the beginning of the RSveries he describes; 
h ims elf as follows: “Sans adresse, sans art, sans dissimulation, sans 
prudence, franc, ouvert, impatient, emport6. . « 
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utmost triviality; he discusses at great length and in the 
spirit of unusual scrupulousness the question whether an 
author may pretend that his work is the translation of a 
Greek manuscript, 44 and also a number of minor false¬ 
hoods which it had been Rousseau’s misfortune to utter. 
As for the rale itself, which he claims to have followed 
throughout his adult life, it can be reduced to the propo¬ 
sition that the obligation to speak the truth is founded 
exclusively on the utility of truth. From this it follows 
that one may not only suppress or disguise truths devoid 
of all possible utility, but may even be positively deceit¬ 
ful about them by asserting their contraries, without thus 
committing the sin of lying. Rousseau takes the trouble 
to add that the few lies he had uttered throughout his 
adult life were due to timidity or weakness. 45 It is per¬ 
haps more important to note that he limits himself to 
discussing only one kind of the truths that are devoid of 
all utility, namely, the merely useless truths: he does not 
say a word about the other kind which would have to 
be called dangerous truths. But we are entitled to infer 

44 This question is a substitute for the somewhat more relevant 
question whether Rousseau was entitled to ascribe a certain profes¬ 
sion of faith to a Catholic priest. That profession happens to be the 
central subject of the preceding “promenade.” 

45 . . Tant d’hommes et de philosophes, qui dans tous les temps 
ont medite sur ce sujet, ont tous unanimement rejet6 la possibility 
de la creation [5c. de 3 a matiere], except^ peut-etre un tres petit 
nombre qui paraissent avoir sincerement soumis leur raison a Pau- 
torite; sincerity que les motifs de leur int 4 ret, de leur s&rete, de 
leur repos, rendent fort suspecte, et dont il sera toujours impossible 
de s’assurer tant que Ton risquera quelque chose a parler vrai” 
(Lettre d Beaumont, p. 461, Gamier ed.). In the same work Rous¬ 
seau expresses the principle explained in the Reveries as follows: 
“Pour raoi, j ai promis de dire [la v6rit6] en toute chose utile, autant 
quil serait en moi” (p. 472; italics mine), and “Parler au public 
avec franchise, avec fermete, est un droit commun a tons les 
hommes, et m£me un devoir en toute chose utile” (p. 495 note; 
italics mine). Compare also the statement on the art of changing 
public opinion in the Lettre d cTAlembert, pp. 192 ff., Fontaine 
ed. Regarding the general question of Rousseau’s “prudence,” see 
Plavens, pp, 165 note 8 and 177 note 48. 
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from his general rale that he would have considered him¬ 
self obliged to conceal dangerous truths and even to 
assert their contraries—assuming that there are such 

truths. 

In the light of this conclusion, we can understand the 
specific contribution of the Discours to the exposition of 
Rousseaus principles. In the introduction he declares 
that he takes the side of truth. He does this by teaching 
the truth that science and society are incompatible. But 
this is a useful truth. The Discours is so far from siding 
with truth as such that it attacks science precisely be¬ 
cause it is concerned with truth as such, regardless of its 
utility, and hence is not, by its intention, protected 
against the danger of leading to useless or even harmful 
truths. And Rousseau contends that all the secrets that 
nature hides from the people are so many evils against 
which she protects them; science accessible to the people 
would be like a dangerous weapon in the hands of a 
child. 46 The practical consequence that this assertion 
entails cannot be evaded by reference to Rousseau's con- j 
tention that in times of extreme corruption no truth is 
any longer dangerous, for he wrote for posterity rather 
than for his own time. To say nothing of the fact that 
persecution was not precisely extinct in Rousseau's age. 47 

In accordance with the general character of the Dis¬ 
cours Rousseau maintains the thesis that the scientific or 
philosophic truth (the truth about the whole) is simply 
inaccessible rather than that it is inaccessible to the peo* 
pie. He asserts therefore the dangerous character of the 
quest for knowledge rather than that of knowledge ac¬ 
quired: 48 the quest for knowledge is dangerous because 
the truth is inaccessible and therefore the quest for truth 


46 Discours, i, 9-11; 3, 2-5; 29, 11-30, 4 ; 33 , 18-19; 34 , 12-13; 
36, 5™io; 55, 6-20; 56, 18—22. Compare Lettre & d’Alembert , 
p. 115 note, Fontaine ed. 

47 See p. 271 and note 45 above. 

48 The central thesis of the Discours is not affected by this incon¬ 
gruity since both contentions lead to the conclusion that quest for 
knowledge is dangerous to society. 
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leads to dangerous errors or to dangerous skepticism. 40 
Science presupposes and fosters doubt; it forbids assent 
in all cases in which the truth is not evidently known, 
and it is at least possible that the truth about the most 
important subjects is not evidently known. But society 
requires that its members be sure regarding certain fun¬ 
damentals. These certainties, “our dogmas,” are not only 
not the acquisitions of science, but are essentially en¬ 
dangered by science: they become exposed to doubt be¬ 
cause their lack of evidence is brought to light as soon 
as they are scientifically investigated. They are the ob¬ 
jects not of knowledge but of faith. They, or the ends 
which they serve, are sacred. 50 It is the faith in the sa¬ 
cred foundations of society, or in that which makes them 
sacred, that Rousseau has in mind when praising igno¬ 
rance: he praises ignorance accompanied by reverent 
assent, It is fundamentally distinguished from the igno¬ 
rance, also praised by him, which is accompanied by 
suspense of assent and which may be the ultimate result 
of the scientific effort Following a lead given by Rous- 
seau, we may distinguish the two kinds of ignorance as 
popular ignorance and Socratic ignorance; both kinds are 
opposed by him to the dogmatism of pseudoscience or 
of popularized science. 51 


40 Discours, 11, 14-16; 29, 6-15; 33, 8-34; 6o, 1-2. 

60 If the foundations of society are identical with the civil religion, 
and if the civil religion is identical with the religion of the Gospels, 
it follows that the suppression of all books with the exception of the 
Gospels, or at any rate of all scientific books, might be legitimate. 
It is the problem implied in the second conditional clause of the 
preceding sentence that Rousseau indicates by praising the Caliph 
Omar for having ordered the burning of the books of the library of 
Alexandria: . , supposez Gr6goire le Grand a la place d’Omar 

et F&vangile a la place de F Alcoran, la Bibliotheque auroit encore 
ete brfilee, et ce seroit peut-etre le plus beau trait de la vie de cet 
illustre Pontife” ( Discours , 60, 23-27). Compare Acts, 19: 17-20, 
and Havens, p. 46. 

51 Discours , 36, 20-37, 4; 1, 8-9; 23, 18-24, 14; 34, 6-8; 34, 18- 
24; 55, 18-20. It should be noted that the true doctrine—namely, 
that science and society are incompatible—the exposition of which 
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Since Rousseau believed that genuine faith could only 
be the outcome of sound reasoning and would therefore 
be a privilege of the wise, it is preferable to say that 
according to him opinion rather than faith is the basis of 
society. In conformity with this position he indicates in 
the Discours that only genuine scholars are not subju¬ 
gated by the opinions of their century, their country, or 
their society, whereas the majority of men necessarily 
are. 52 We may therefore express the thesis of the Dis¬ 
cours as follows: since the element of society is opinion, 
science, being the attempt to replace opinion by knowl¬ 
edge, essentially endangers society because it dissolves 
opinion. It is fundamentally for this reason, it would 
seem, that Rousseau considered science and society in- 
compatible. Now, the view that the element of society is 
opinion becomes dangerous only if quest for knowledge 
is a human possibility and especially if it is the highest } 
human possibility. Rousseau asserts therefore in the Dis- 
cours that science is bad as such rather than that it is 
merely bad for society. By expressing the useful truth 
that he wants to convey in an exaggerated manner, he 
expresses it in a most reserved manner. 

It is advisable to illustrate the reasoning underlying 
the Discours by a few more specific considerations, which 
are at least intimated in the same work. According to 
Rousseau, civil society is essentially a particular, or more 
precisely a closed, society. A civil society, he holds, can 
be healthy only if it has a character of its own, and this 
requires that its individuality be produced or fostered by 


is the purpose of the Discours, is based not on faith but on reason¬ 
ing (see concluding paragraph of Section 1 of this article). 

62 Lettres Sorites de la Montague , m (see note 36 above). Com¬ 
pare note 30 above. See also the remark in the Discours (37, 6-7) 
that the popularizers of science are enemies of “Fopinion publique.” 
While public opinion is the element and, in a sense, the standard of 
free society, it becomes questionable from a transpolitical point of 
view. Compare Lettre d a Alembert , p. 192, Fontaine ed.: “opinion 
publique" is merely “opinion d’autrai.” Compare Discours , 65, 18, 
and Contrat social, n \% and iv 7. 
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national and exclusive institutions. Those institutions 
must be animated by a national 'philosophy,” by a way 
of thinking that is not transferable to other societies: "the 
philosophy of each people is little apt for another peo» 
pie.” On the other hand, science or philosophy is essen¬ 
tially universal: it is common to all wise men. The diffu¬ 
sion of philosophy or science necessarily weakens the 
power of the national "philosophies” and therewith the 
attachment of the citizens to the particular way of life 
of their community. In other words, whereas science or 
philosophy is essentially cosmopolitan, society must be 
animated by the spirit of patriotism, a spirit which is by 
no means irreconcilable with national hatreds. Political 
society being essentially a society that has to defend it¬ 
self against other states, it must foster the military virtues 
and it normally develops a warlike spirit. Philosophy, on 
the contrary, is destructive of the warlike spirit. 53 

Furthermore, free society presupposes that its mem¬ 
bers have abandoned their original or natural liberty in 
favor of conventional liberty, that is, in favor of obedi¬ 
ence to the laws of the community or to uniform rules 
of conduct to the making of which everyone can have 
contributed. Civil society requires conformance, or the 
transformation of man as a natural being into tire citi¬ 
zen; compared with man s natural independence, all so¬ 
ciety is therefore a form of bondage. But philosophy de¬ 
mands that the philosopher follow his "own genius” with 
absolute sincerity, or without any regard to the general 
will or the communal way of thinking; in philosophizing, 


53 In the Discours Rousseau states the case chiefly from the point 
of view of society (11, 12-14; 27, 15-17; 45, 10-49, 15) and there¬ 
fore accepts “the military ideal of the Romans" (Havens, p. 206). 
But one cannot say that he does this “without criticism” (ibid., 
206); in Discours, 33, 2-3, he condemns wars as unmistakably as 
he condemns tyranny. Compare Discours stir Vorigine de VinSgalite, 
note j; Gouvernement de Pologne , chs. 2 and 3; Lettres ecrites de 
la Montague , i, pp. 131-33, Gamier ed.; Contrat social , n 8 (to¬ 
ward the end); and the first pages of Emile. See also Havens, p. 187 
note 85. 
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man asserts his natural freedom. Philosophy and society 
therefore necessarily come into conflict as soon as philos¬ 
ophy becomes a social factor. 54 

Moreover, free society comes into being through the 
substitution of conventional equality for natural inequal¬ 
ity. The pursuit of science, however, requires the cultiva¬ 
tion of talents, that is, of natural inequality; its fostering 
of inequality is so characteristic that one may even won¬ 
der whether the concern with superiority, that is, desire 
for glory or pride, is not the root of science. Whatever 
might have to be said about political glory, it is less con¬ 
spicuous than the glory attending on intellectual achieve- | 
ment—Sparta was less brilliant than Athens—and, above 
all, society, as such, having its roots in need cannot pos¬ 
sibly have its roots in pride. 55 

IV 

To say that science and society are incompatible is one 
thing; to say that science and virtue are incompatible is 
another thing. The second thesis could be reduced to 
the first, if virtue were essentially political or social. 
There can be no doubt that Rousseau frequently iden¬ 
tifies virtue with political virtue. Yet, the mere fact that 
he sometimes attacks civil society, as such, in the name 
of virtue by praising the virtue of primitive man shows 
that he makes a distinction between political virtue and j 
another kind of virtue. 66 This does not mean that his 

54 Discours, 5, 17-6, 2; 63, 3-11. Compare Gouvernement de \ 
Pologne, ch. 2; Contrat social, 1 1, 6 and 8; and the first pages of 

56 Discours, 53, 6-12. Compare ibid., n, 14-16; 19, 10-11; 21, 
17-18; 29, 8; 30, 8-17; 32, 12-13; 41, 1-2; 41, 11-14; 65, 8-11; 
66, 11-14; Havens, pp. 211 note 172, 223 note 215, 226 note 222; | 
Contrat social, 1 9 (end) and n 1. 

56 Compare notes 10 and 21 above. Discours, 14, 1-15; 21, j 
17-21; 26, 5-28, 10. Compare 49, 18, with 50, 2-3 and 51^ 3 $4 j 
compare 8, 18-19 (“la vertu est la force et la vigueur de fame”) [ 
with 47, 9-15 and Gouveinement de Pologne, ch. 4 (“a cette 
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attack on science in the name of virtue, as such, is sim¬ 
ply an exaggeration, for it is at least possible that the 
distinction between two kinds of virtue is only provi¬ 
sional In his later writings Rousseau explicitly distin¬ 
guishes between “goodness” and “virtue”: goodness be¬ 
longs to man as a natural being, whereas virtue or 
morality belongs to man as a citizen, since it essentially 
presupposes the social contract or convention. The good 
man as distinguished from the virtuous man is only good 
for himself, because he is good only as long as he derives 
pleasure from being good or, more generally expressed, 
because he cannot do anything which he does not do 
with pleasure. A being is good to the extent to which he 
is self-sufficient, “solitary,” or not in need of others and 
hence absolutely happy. A man who is good and not vir¬ 
tuous is therefore unfit for society or for action. In the 
most important case he will be a contemplatif solitaire 
who finds in the joys and raptures of pure and disinter¬ 
ested contemplation—for example, the study of plants 
in the spirit of Theophrastus-perfect happiness and a 
godlike self-sufficiency. A man of this kind, that is, the 
philosopher, in so far as he is exclusively concerned with 
learning as distinguished from teaching, is a useless mem¬ 
ber of society because he is exclusively concerned with 
his own pleasures, and “every useless citizen may be re¬ 
garded as a pernicious man.” 57 

vigueur dame, k ce zele patriotique. , What Rousseau says 
about the incompatibility of science and political virtue must not 
be mistaken for, indeed it belongs to an entirely different level from, 
what he says about the incompatibility of the teaching of the Gos¬ 
pels, or of humanity in the sense of the Gospels, and patriotism. For 
the teaching of the Gospels is as much a teaching of duties as is the 
teaching of political society. The conflict between Christianity and 
political society is an intramoral conflict, whereas that between sci¬ 
ence and society is not. 

07 Discours, 35, 4-6; RSveries, v-vrt; Contrat social, 1 8 and m 4; 
j ftmile, iv, vol. 1, p. 286, and v, vol. 2, pp. 274-75, Gamier ed. 
Compare note 38 above, as well as Havens, pp. 183 note 74 and 
172 note 32. “Wer wollte nicht dem im hochsten Sinne verehrten 
Johann Jakob Rousseau auf seinen einsamen Wanderungen folgen. 
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We note in passing that it is somewhat misleading to 
say that according to Rousseau virtue is an active quality, 
whereas goodness is merely passive. This description fits 
only one type of goodness, the goodness of the presocial 
or primitive man who is "a stupid animal/' It does not 
quite fit the goodness of the man who is good and at the 
same time wise. The latter's not being active or even his 
being “idle” means that he has withdrawn from the hustle 
of the active life and devotes himself to solitary contem¬ 
plation. In other words, one misunderstands Rousseaus 
notion of natural goodness if one does not bear in mind 
the fact that it refers to two different types, who stand at 
the opposite poles of humanity (the primitive man and 
the wise) and who yet belong together as natural men, 
as self-sufficient beings, or “numerical units,” in contra¬ 
distinction to an intermediate type, the citizen or social 
man, that is, the man who is bound by duties or obliga¬ 
tions and who is only a “fractionary unit.” 58 It is the 
function of Rousseau's autobiographical statements to 
present to the reader an example of, and an apology for, 
the natural or good man who is, or is becoming, wise 
without being virtuous. 

wo er, mit dem Menschengeschlecht verfeindet, seine Aufmerk- 
samkeit der Manzen und Blumenwelt zuwendet und in echter grad- 
sinniger Geisteskraft sich mit den stillreizenden Naturkindern ver- 
traut macht” (Goethe, “Der Verfasser teilt die Geschichte seiner 
botanischen Studien mit,” in Goethes morphologische Schriften, 
selections by Troll, Jena 1926, p. 195). It does not seem that the 
importance of Rousseau’s RSveries for Goethe’s work as a whole, 
and in particular for the Faust, is sufficiently appreciated. 
r>8 RSveries, vm, p. 80, Gamier ed., and vh, pp. 64 and 71; Emile, 
x, vol. 1, p. 13, Gamier ed. Compare Havens, p. 184 note 74. The 
notion connecting “natural man” with “wise man” is “genius” 
(compare Discours , 10, 1; 61, 20; 62, 13-14 and 19; 63, 5-11; 
Havens, p. 227 note 224). Fmile, who is called a natural man, is an 
“esprit commun” or “homme vulgaire” (see pp. 263-64 of this 
article) who as a child comes as near to a natural man as a future 
citizen could come; that is to say, he is only an approximation to a 
natural man. Compare Emile, 1, vol. 1, pp. 16 and 32. Compare 
Montesquieu, De Vesprit des lois, iv 8: “les sciences de specula¬ 
tion . . . rendent [les homines] sauvages.” 
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To return to our argument, it is as a radically selfish 
pursuit of pleasure that Rousseau in his capacity as citi¬ 
zen of Geneva attacks philosophy or science at the be¬ 
ginning of his career, in the Discourse At its end, in 
the RSveries, he openly confesses that he himself has 
always been a useless member of society, that he has 
never been truly fit for civil society, and that he has 
found perfect happiness in the pleasure of solitary con¬ 
templation. In tacit reference to what he had indicated 
in the Discours about the connection between society 
and the needs of the body, he says in the RSveries that 
nothing related to the interest of his body could ever 
truly occupy his soul. But even there, or rather precisely 
there, he feels obliged to excuse his life before the tri¬ 
bunal of society by explaining how the way of life which 
was really his own, and hence his happiness, had been 
forced upon him by his misfortunes: cut off from society 
by the malice of men, from pleasant dreams by the de¬ 
cline of his imagination, from thinking by the fear of 
thinking of his sufferings, he devoted himself to the sweet 
and simple pleasures of the study of botany. 60 Since he 
i now admits that he himself, the citizen of Geneva, is, and 
always was, a useless citizen, he can no longer with pro¬ 
priety allow society to regard him as a pernicious man: 
whereas in the Discours he had said that “every useless 
j citizen may be regarded as a pernicious man,” he says 
in the RSveries that his contemporaries have done 


69 A life devoted to science is irreconcilable with a life devoted to 
duty (33, 3-9); science as “agreable” is distinguished from what is 
“utile” or “salutaire” (54, 11-12; 56, 21-22; 53, 15-16; 5, 14-22; 
36, 7-io); there is a necessary connection between science, on the 
one hand, idleness and luxury, on the other (37, 14-18; 34, 15-16; 
36, 11-12). Compare Lettre d d’Alembert, pp. 120, 123, and 137, 
Fontaine ed. 

| 60 RSveries, v-vn. Compare especially the remarks on the idleness 
of the contemphtif solitaire Rousseau (pp. 46, 64, and 71, Gamier 

j ed.) with Emile, in (vol. 1, p. 248, Gamier ed.) where we read: 
“tout citoyen oisif est un fripon.” Compare Reveries, vn, p. 68, 
with Discours, 5, 14 ff. 
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wrong, not in removing him from society as a useless 
member, but in proscribing him from society as a perni¬ 
cious member. His last word on his central theme would 
then seem to be that science and citizenship are indeed 
irreconcilable, but that society can afford to tolerate a 
few good-for-nothings at its fringes, provided that they 
are really idle, that is, do not disturb society by subver¬ 
sive teachings—in other words, provided society does 
not take cognizance of them or does not take them 
seriously. 61 

V 

Having reached this point we have still to face the great¬ 
est difficulty to which our attempt at a consistent under¬ 
standing of Rousseaus intention is exposed, How can 
the conclusion at which we have arrived be reconciled 
with Rousseaus admission that science and virtue are 
compatible in superior minds or that they are incom¬ 
patible only in “the peoples’? How can his admission that 
he was always a useless member of society, and in fact 
unfit for society or for a life of virtue and duty, be recon¬ 
ciled with his public spirit and sense of duty as evi¬ 
denced by his political writings and by his conviction 
that the understanding reader of the “Profession de foi 
du vicaire Savoyard” would “bless a hundred times the 
virtuous and firm man who had dared to instruct man- j 
kind in this manner?” 62 One may answer, indeed one 
must answer, that the natural antagonism between sci¬ 
ence and society, or between science and virtue, does 
not preclude the possibility that science and society may 
be brought into some kind of agreement by violence, 
that is, the possibility that the philosopher can be forced 
by society, or by himself as a citizen, to put his talents 

<h This view is already indicated in the Discours (36, 11-16). Com¬ 
pare ibid., 35, 2-6, with Reveries, vi (end). 

62 Lettres Sorites de la Montague , 1, p. 124, Gamier ed. Compare 
note 40 above. 
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to the service of society 63 by teaching the peoples their 
duties while refraining from teaching them philosophy 
or science. Rut this answer is clearly insufficient. Rous¬ 
seau did not limit himself to teaching the peoples their 
duties; he rather taught them their rights; His political 
teaching is not a popular or civil teaching; it is indubita¬ 
bly a philosophic or scientific teaching. His political 
teaching is a part of the whole edifice of philosophy or 
science, presupposing natural science and crowning it. 64 
If society and science are incompatible, if science must 
not in any circumstances become a social factor, social 
science, which is intended to be a practical teaching, 
would seem to be impossible. How then is Rousseaus 
own political philosophy possible on the basis of his view 
of the relation of science and society? 

Rousseau admits that in a corrupt society (such as the 
one in which he lived) only science, and even general 
enlightenment, can provide man with a measure of relief. 
In a society where it is no longer necessary or desirable 
that any prejudices be respected, one may freely discuss 
the sacred foundations of society and freely seek not 
merely for remedies of the prevailing abuses, but for 
what would be simply the best solution to the political 
problem. 65 Under such conditions the direct and scien¬ 
tific presentation of that solution would at its worst be 
an innocent pastime; but assuming that there is a pros¬ 
pect of a revolution, the new political science might pre¬ 
pare public opinion not merely for the restoration of a 


63 Compare Plato's statement of the problem In the Republic , 519, 
C4-520 b4, with Discours, 56, 1-11 and 57, 1-6. 

64 Regarding Rousseaus view of the place and the character of 
political philosophy, see Discours , 3, 10-4, 3 (compare Havens' 
notes) and the beginning of the preface to the Discours sur Torigine 
de TinSgalitS. 

m Compare pp. 267-68 of this article. Rousseau's thesis is a modifi- 
cation of the more common view according to which private men 
are not allowed to dispute what would be the best political order 
for the society to which they belong. Compare Calvin, Institutio, 
iv 20 §8 (vol. 2, p. 521, Tnoluck ed.), and Hobbes, Leviathan, 
ch. 42 (p. 299, Everyman's Library ed.). 
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healthy society, but for the establishment of a more per¬ 
fect society than ever existed before. 

From Rousseau’s point of view the problem of society 
cannot be clearly seen and hence truly solved except on 
the basis of that radical criticism of society or of that 
fundamental reflection on the relation between society 
and science with which we have been hitherto con¬ 
cerned. The fundamental reflection reveals society as 
essentially a kind of bondage; the antagonism between 
science and society is the most important example of 
the antagonism between natural liberty and man-made 
bondage. The natural independence of man over against 
society determines the general character of the best solu¬ 
tion to the political problem: the best solution is a society 
in which man remains as free as possible. 

To discover the precise solution, Rousseau proceeds 
as follows. Like Hobbes and Locke, he finds the sufficient 
natural basis of society in everyone’s natural desire for 
self-preservation. As soon as man’s faculties have de¬ 
veloped beyond a certain point he is unable to preserve 
himself without the aid of others. The foundations of 
society are then really not more than the needs of the 
body, the selfish and most pressing needs of each indi¬ 
vidual. It is these needs that immediately motivate the 
concern with freedom: no superior can be presumed 
to have the same interest in the individual’s self- 
preservation as the individual himself. To enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of society everyone must accept its burdens; 
everyone must submit his own will, which is directed to¬ 
ward his own good, to the general will, which is directed 
toward the common good. Freedom in society is possible 
only within these limits. Man is free in the political sense 
if he is subject only to the impersonal will of society, and 
not to the personal or private will of any other individual 
or group of individuals. To avoid any kind of personal 
dependence or any kind of 'private government,” every¬ 
one and everything must be subjected to the social will, 
which expresses itself only in the form of general laws to 
the establishment of which everyone must have been 
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able to contribute by his vote. Rousseau knew very well 
that "the total alienation of each associate with all his 
rights to the whole community,” or the complete sub¬ 
mission of the private will to the general will, in order 
to be reasonable or legitimate requires that a number of 
conditions be fulfilled which rarely are fulfilled. The real 
difficulty to which his doctrine of the general will is ex¬ 
posed, the difficulty to which it is exposed on the level 
of the question it is meant to answer, is expressed by 
these two questions: How can the general will which 
is always well intentioned since it is always directed to¬ 
ward the good of society, be presumed to be always en¬ 
lightened about the good of society? And how can the 
transformation of natural man, who is guided exclusively 
by his private will, into the citizen, who unhesitatingly 
prefers the general will to his private will, be ef¬ 
fected? 66 

Now, according to Rousseau, this problem can only 
be stated by political philosophy; it cannot be solved by 
it; or, more precisely, its solution is endangered by the 
very political philosophy that leads up to it. For its solu¬ 
tion is the action of the legislator or of the "father” of a 
nation, that is, of a man of superior intelligence who by 
ascxibing divine origin to a code which he has devised, 
or by honoring the gods with his own wisdom, induces 
the citizen body to submit freely to his code. This action 
of the legislator is necessarily endangered by philosophy, 
since the arguments by which the legislator has to con¬ 
vince the citizens of his divine mission, or of the divine 
sanction for his laws, are necessarily of doubtful solid¬ 
ity. 67 One might think that once the code were ratified, 
a "social spirit” developed, and the wise legislation ac¬ 
cepted on account of its proved wisdom rather than its 


66 “Les particuliers voient le bien [sc. public] qu’ils rejettent; le 
public veut le bien quit ne voit pas. . . Voila d’ou nait la neces¬ 
sity du lygislateur” (Contrat social , n 6). 

67 Compare in this connection Rousseaus discussion of the prob¬ 
lem of miracles in the Lettres Sorites de la Montague , n-m. 
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pretended origin, the belief in the divine origin of the 
code would no longer be required; but this suggestion 
overlooks the fact that the living respect for old laws, 
“the prejudice of antiquity,” which is indispensable for 
the health of society, can only with difficulty survive the 
public “debunking” of the accounts regarding their ori¬ 
gin. In other words, the transformation of natural man 
into the citizen is a problem coeval with society itself, 
and therefore society has a continuous need for at least 
an equivalent for the mysterious and awe-inspiring ac¬ 
tion of the legislator. The legislator's action, as well as 
its later equivalents (traditions and sentiments), serve 
the purpose of “substituting a partial and moral existence 
for the physical and independent existence which we 
have received from nature.” Only if the opinions or senti¬ 
ments engendered by society overcome, and as it were 
annihilate, the natural sentiments, can there be a stable 
and healthy society. 68 That is to say: society has to do 
everything possible to make the citizens oblivious of the 
very facts that are brought to the center of their atten¬ 
tion, as the foundations of society, by political philoso¬ 
phy. Society stands or falls by a specific obfuscation 
against which philosophy necessarily revolts. The prob¬ 
lem posed by political philosophy must be forgotten, if 
the solution to which political philosophy leads shall 
work. 

This intelligible, if uncomfortable, position could sat¬ 
isfy Rousseau who had the “well-contrived head for 
which doubt is a good cushion.” The easiest way out of 
this predicament, the way that “the next generation” 


68 Contrat social, n 6 and 7; m 2 and 11, In the chapter on the 
legislator (n 7) Rousseau clearly refers only to Moses and Mo¬ 
hammed as examples of legislators; but he clarifies his position suf¬ 
ficiently by quoting in one footnote a passage from Machiavellfis 
Discorsi and by praising in another footnote the theologian Calvin 
(the legislator of Geneva) as a statesman of die first order. Com¬ 
pare Plato, Laws, 634 d7~e4 (757 d-e and 875 ai-dg), and Aris- 
tode, Politics, 1269 aigff. (also Metaphysics, 995 a3~6 and 1074 
bi-i4). 
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could not help choosing, was to accept his final and prac¬ 
tical solution (his “rediscovery of the community,” his 
notion of the general will, the primacy of conscience or 
of sentiment and tradition) and to throw overboard, or 
to forget, his theoretical premise (“the state of nature,” 
the independent individual, the primacy of theoretical 
reason). The simplest solution of Rousseau’s problem is 
the “romantic” solution. It may be said to be a genuine 
solution since it consists precisely in doing what Rous¬ 
seau himself demanded for the era following the estab¬ 
lishment, or restoration, of a true society—namely, in 
forgetting the “individualistic” premise and keeping all 
one’s thoughts and wishes within the compass of man’s 
social life. The price, which has to be paid for it, is, di¬ 
rectly or indirectly, the subordination of philosophy to 
society, or the integration of philosophy into “culture.” 

It is true of course that Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
legislator is meant to clarify the fundamental problem of 
society rather than to suggest a practical solution for 
modem Europe, except in so far as that doctrine adum¬ 
brates Rousseau’s own function. The precise reason why 
he had to go beyond the classical notion of the legislator 
was that that notion is apt to obscure the sovereignty of 
the people, that is, to lead, for all practical purposes, to 
the substitution of the supremacy of the law for the full 
sovereignty of the people. The classical notion of the 
legislator is irreconcilable with the demand, so strongly 
made by Rousseau, for periodic appeals from the whole 
legal and constitutional order to the sovereign will of the 
people, or from the will of past generations to the will 
of the living generation. 69 Rousseau had, therefore, to 
find a substitute for the action of the legislator, a substi¬ 
tute that would be compatible with the highest possible 


69 Contrat social, m 18. (For the interpretation consider Paine, 
Rights of Man, pp. 12 ft., Everyman’s Library ed.). Compare The 
Federalist, ed. by E. M. Earle (Washington: National Home Li¬ 
brary Foundation) no. 49, pp. 328-39: frequent appeals to the 
people prevent opinion, or the prejudices of the community, from 
acquiring the necessary strength. 
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degree of freedom of the people. According to his final 
suggestion, the most fundamental function originally en¬ 
trusted to the legislator, 70 namely, the transformation of 
natural man into the citizen, has to be discharged by a 
civil religion of the kind described from somewhat dif¬ 
ferent points of view in the Contrat social, on the one 
hand, and in Emile, on the other. We need not go into 
the question whether Rousseau himself believed in the 
religion he presented in the profession of faith of the 
Savoyard vicar, a question that cannot be answered by 
reference to what he said when he was persecuted on 
account of that profession. What is decisive is the fact j 
that according to his explicit view of the relation of 
knowledge, faith and "the people,” the citizen body can¬ 
not have more than opinion regarding the truth of this or 
any other religion. One may even wonder whether any j 
human being can have genuine knowledge in this respect j 
since, according to Rousseaus last word on the subject, j 
there are “insoluble objections” to the religion preached 
by the Savoyard vicar. 71 Therefore eveiy civil religion 
would seem to have, in the last analysis, the same char¬ 
acter as the legislator's account of the origin of his code, 
in so far as both are essentially endangered by the “dan¬ 
gerous pyrrhonism” fostered by the rigorous demands of 

™ Regarding the other problem that the legislator has to solve, | 
namely, the enlightening of the general will about its objects, Rous- ! 
seau seems to have believed that not its solution, but indeed a pre- j 
requisite for its solution in a complex society is supplied by a politi¬ 
cal system that favors the wealthy and the rural population over 
against la canaille. This political demand transforms the egalitarian 
implication of his doctrine of the general will into something com¬ 
parable to the “sophisms” of classical politics. (Compare Aristotle, j 
Politics, 1297 ai4 ff., and Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 1 2.15.) That 
Rousseau was aware of this can be seen from what he says in ap¬ 
proving the constitutional changes effected by Servius Tullius (Con- [ 
trat social, iv 4; compare ibid., in 15). 

URSveries, in, pp. 23 and 27, Gamier ed.; Lettre & Beaumont, j 
p. 479, Gamier ed.; Lettres Sorites de la Montague, 1, pp. 121-36, j 
Gamier eel., and iv, p. 180. Compare notes 36 and 45 above. For | 
the question of “insoluble objections,” compare Leibniz, ThSodicee, | 
Discours preliminaire, §§24-27. 
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philosophy or science: the “insoluble objections,” to 
which even the best of all religions is exposed, are dan¬ 
gerous truths. Rousseaus personal horror, and impa¬ 
tience, of intolerance is primarily responsible for the fact 
that he did not dwell in his writings subsequent to the 
Discours on the consequences that this view entails. 

VI 

Rousseau maintained then, to the last, the thesis that 
he had set forth most impressively at the beginning of 
his career. That thesis, to repeat, is to the effect that 
there is a fundamental disproportion between the re¬ 
quirements of society and those of philosophy or sci¬ 
ence. It is opposed to the thesis of the Enlightenment, 
according to which the diffusion of philosophic or scien¬ 
tific knowledge is unqualifiedly salutary to society, or 
more generally expressed, there is a natural harmony 
between the requirements of society and those of sci¬ 
ence. One can trace Rousseaus thesis directly to Des¬ 
cartes' distinction between the rules regarding the reform 
of one's own thoughts and those regarding the re¬ 
form of society. 72 But considering the facts that Descartes' 
relation to the Enlightenment is ambiguous as well as 
that Rousseau attacks modem politics in the name of 
classical politics, it is preferable to understand Rous¬ 
seau's thesis as a restatement of the view underlying clas¬ 
sical political philosophy, and his attack on the thesis of 
the Enlightenment as a part, although the most important 
part, of his attack on modern politics in the name of 
classical politics. 73 It may therefore be permissible to 


72 Discours de la mSthode, n-m. Descartes is mentioned in the Dis¬ 
cours twice (34, 19 and 62, 15). Compare also ibid., 63, 6 
(“marcher seuls”), with Discours de la mSthode, 11 (Adam- 
Tannery 16, 30). 

73 Regarding Rousseaus relation to classical politics, compare the 
passages indicated or quoted in notes 5, 11, 12, 20, 22, 35, 39, 63, 
and 68 above. Compare the explicit reference to Plato's Republic 
in Discours, 41 note, and to the Laws, ibid., 19 note. 
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conclude our essay on Rousseau s intention with a cur¬ 
sory consideration of the relation of his political philoso¬ 
phy to classical political philosophy. 

For the proper understanding of that relation, one 
must disregard the accidental difference, which is due to 
the difference in the social status of philosophy in the 
classical period, on the one hand, and in that of Rous¬ 
seau, on the other. The classical statements about science 
and society, especially those of Plato, still had to serve 
the purpose of combating a common prejudice against 
philosophy, whereas Rousseau had to fight perhaps an 
even more dangerous prejudice in favor of philosophy: 
by his time, philosophy had become not merely a gen- j 
erally revered tradition, but a fashion. In order to grasp 
the essential difference, it is advisable to start as follows. 
The basic premise of classical political philosophy may 
be said to be the view that the natural inequality of in- 
tellectual powers is, or ought to be, of decisive political 
importance. Hence the unlimited rule of the wise, in no 
way answerable to the subjects, appears to be tire ab¬ 
solutely best solution to the political problem. This de¬ 
mand is obviously irreconcilable for all practical pur¬ 
poses with the character of the political community. 
The disproportion between the requirements of science 
and those of society leads to the consequence that the 
true or natural order (the absolute rule of the wise over 
the unwise) must be replaced by its political counter¬ 
part or imitation, which is the rule, under law, of the j 
gentlemen over those who are not gentlemen. 

The difficulties to which this doctrine as a whole is 
exposed have tempted political thinkers from veiy early 
times to take the natural equality of all men as a starting 
point for their reflections. These attempts gained con¬ 
siderably in significance when the natural character of 
the inequality of intellectual capacities was explicitly 
questioned, and therewith the stronghold of the classi¬ 
cal position was attacked as a consequence of the emer- 
gence of a heightened belief in the virtue of method as j 
distinguished from natural gifts. It is this radical change 
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that led to the Enlightenment attacked by Rousseau. 
In opposition to the Enlightenment he reasserts the 
crucial importance of the natural inequality of men with 
regard to intellectual gifts. 74 But he avoids the political 
consequences that the classics drew from this principle, 
by appealing to another classical principle, namely, the 
disproportion between the requirements of science and 
those of society: he denies that the conclusion from the 
fact of natural inequality to the demand for political 
inequality is valid. The disproportion between the re¬ 
quirements of science and those of society permits him 
to build a fundamentally egalitarian politics on the ad¬ 
mission, and even the emphatic assertion, of the natural 
inequality of men in the most important respect. One 
is tempted to say that Rousseau was the first to meet 
Plato’s and Aristotle’s challenge to democracy on the 
level of Plato's and Aristotle’s reflections, and that it 
is this fact that accounts for his unique position in the 
history of democratic doctrine. 

It goes without saying that the relation between Rous¬ 
seau and the classics is not exhausted by that part of the 
discussion which is carried on by Rousseau on the level 
of classical political philosophy. Rousseau makes a radi¬ 
cal departure from classical political philosophy by ac¬ 
cepting the principle of Machiavelli’s criticism of classi¬ 
cal political philosophy and by building his doctrine on 
modern natural science. He is thus led to replace the 
classical definition of man as the rational animal by the 
definition of man as a free agent, or the idea of human 
perfection by that of human perfectibility, to exaggerate 
tlie distinction between political virtue and genuine 
virtue into the opposition between virtue and good¬ 
ness, and, last but not least, to initiate the fateful com¬ 
bination of the lowering of the moral standards with 
the moral pathos of “sincerity.” All the serious difficulties 


74 Compare Discours , 61, 20; 62, 13-14 and 19; 63, 5-11; compare 
also die end of the Discours sur Vorigine de Yinegalite as well as 
Contrat sociall, 1 9 and n 1. 
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with which the understanding of Rousseaus teaching 
remains beset, even if the principle suggested in the 
present article is accepted, can be traced to the fact that 
he tried to preserve the classical idea of philosophy on 
the basis of modem science. Only in a few cases is there 
any need for recourse to his private idiosyncrasies to 
clear up apparent or real contradictions in his teaching. 
In particular, I do not wish to deny that on a few occa¬ 
sions his irritable amour-propre may have blurred his 
amazingly lucid vision. 75 


76 Compare Discours> 29, 1-5. 



